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FRIDAY, JANUARY 5. 





Train Accidents. in November. 





The following accidents appear in our record tor the 
month of November: 


REAR COLLISIONS. 


Ona the afternoon of the 1st the engineer of a freight train 
on the Brunswick & Albany road left his train standing at 
Satilla, Ga., while be went ahead to a water tank. In some 
way the train started and ran back down grade and into 
the head of a following ‘passenger train, which it met on a 
trestle. Several lumber cars were thrown over the trestle 
aid wrecked. 

Oo the evening of the 1st a passenger train on the New 
London Northern road ran into the rear of a freight train 
at Palmer, Mass., wrecking several cars. 

On the evening of the 1st a freight train on the [udianap- 
olis & St. Louis road ran into a preceding freight near 
Paris, Ill., wrecking the engine and several cars and killing 
a brakeman. 

Oa the evening of the 2da passenger train on the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia road ran into the rear of a 
freight near Midway, Tenn. The engine aud several cars 
were wrecked aud the engineer badly burt. 

On the night of the 5th a freight train on the Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific road ran over a misplaced switch and into 
another freight on a siding in Springfield, [l., doing some 
damage. 

On the mornivg of the 7th a freight train on the Lehigh 
Valley:io drani: t the rear of another freight near Bowman 
R ai Pa., wrecking an engine and several cars, 

Un the night of the 7tb a freight train on the Boston & 
Albany road broke in two near Chester, Mass., and the rear 
section ran iuto the forward one, damaging 20 cars and in- 
jurinz a brakeman. 

Oa the morving of the 8th a special passenger train on the 
Maine Central road ran into the rear of a reguiar passenger 
train et Lincoln, Me., damaging a passenger car and in- 
juring two persons. ‘The special train had the President, 
Superintendent and several directors on board. 

On the moruing of the 8th a freight train on the Chesa- 
peake, Ohiv & Southwestern road ran into a preceding 
freight vear Louisv lle, Ky., wrecking several cars and 
injuring two brakemen. 

On the night of the 8th a freight train on the New York 
& New England road broke in two near Bolton Notch, 
Conn., and the rear section ran int» the foward one, damag- 
ing three cars. 

On tbe morning of the 10th a passenger train on the 
Louisville & Nashville road ran over a misplaced switch and 
into a freight engine standing on a siding in Newport, Ky. 
Both engines and two vars were damaged. 

Ou the night of the 10th a passenger train on the Illinois 
Central road ran into a box car waich bad been blown out 
on the main track at Sulphur Springs. Ia. The car and the 
eugive were damaged and the engineer burt. 

On the morning of the 13th a passenger train on the Con- 
necticut River Road ran over a misplaced switch and into 
the rear of another passenger train at Chicopee Junction, 
Mass., d: ing a little damage. 

About noon on the 14th an express passenger train on the 
New York Centra! & Hudsoo River road ran into a local 
train which was backing across the track in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., the proper signals not being displayed. The engine 
and two cars were damaged, and three passengers burt. 

On the evening of the 13th a freight trainon the Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific road broke in two near Mexico, Mo., 
and the rear section ran into the forward one, damaging 
several caro. 

On the night of the 13th a freight train on the Rochester 
& Pittsburgh road ran into the rear of a preceding freight 
at East Gainesville, N. Y., damaging the engine and several 
cars. 

On the night of the 14th a passenger train on the North- 
ern Pacific road ran into the re:r of a work train standing 
at Muskoda, Minn., wrecking several cars. 

Early on the morning of the 15th a freight train on the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha road ran into the 
rear of a stock train which had stopped at Roberts, Wis., 
for water, wrecking several cars. The wreck caugbt fire 
and 15 cars were burned up. The conductor was caught un- 
der the caboose and hare. to death, a brakeman fatally 
hurt and another less severely injured. 

On the night of the 15th an express freight on the New 
London Northern read ran into the rear of a local freight 
which had stopped at Monson, Mass., wrecking the engine 
aid several cars. The local train ought to have waited for 
the express at a preceding station, but left a flagman, who 
was taken up by the express. The letter train, however, 
¢ntinued to run at a bigh speed. 

On the morning of the 15th a freight train on the Canada 
Southern road ran into another freight standing at the head 
of the yard in St. Thomas, Ont., wrecking 12 cars and in- 
juring two trainmen. 

On the evening of the 16th a freight train on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern road ran into a preceding 
freight near Stryker, O , wrecking several cars. 

Very early on the morning of the 17th a freight train on 
the Troy & Boston road ran into the rear of another freight 
at Hoosick Junction, N. Y., damaging an engine and 14 
ears and killing a brakeman. There was a dense fog at the 
time. 

Oo the morning of the 17th, as a freight train on the Bos- 
ton & Lowell road was making a flying switch at Billerica, 
Mass., the detacbed cars ran into some cars standing on a 
siding and several cars were damaged. The conductor was 
ag between the cars and killed, and a brakeman was 

urt. 

On the night of the 18th a freight train on the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids & Northern road ran into the rear of a pre- 
ceding freight near Mors>, Ia., wrecking several cars. 

On the night of the 18th a passenger train on the Central 
Pacific road ran into the rear of a freight train near Davis- 
ville, Cal., damaging the engine and several cars and killing 
abrakeman. The wreck caught fire and several cars were 
destroyed. 

On the morning of the 19th a passenger train on the Bur- 
lington, Cedar Rapids & Northern road ran intosome freight 
ears which had been left on a siding at Albert , Minn., 
so that some of them projected over on the main track. The 
engine and several cars were wrecked, the engineer and 
fireman hurt. 

On the night of the 19th a freight train on the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton road ran into another freight which 
Was going into a siding at Camden, O. Several cars were 
wrecked. 

On the morning of the 20th a freight train on the New 
York, Pennsylvania & Ohio road ran into the rear of a pre- 








ceding freight near West Windsor, 0., wrecking two cars 
and killing a brakeman. 

Oa the evening of the 20th a Galveston, Houston & Hen- 
derson freight train ran into the rear of a Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio freight in Tex. A man 
standing on the platform of the caboose was killed. 

On the vight of the 20th a passenger train on the Chicago 
& Northwestern road ran into rear of a freight near 
Barsboo, Wis., wrecking several cars and killing three 
tramps who were stealing a ride. 

On the morning of the 21st a freight train on the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern road ran into a preceding freight 
near Carondelet, Mo., doing a little damage. 

On the morving of the 23d a wild engine on the is & 
Boston road ran into the rear of a freight train near Mel- 
ros, Mass., wrecking several cars. 

On the weg | of the 23d a passenger train on the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha road ran over a mis- 
placed switch and into an engine standing on a siding at 
Crystal Lake, Minn. The engine and two cars were dam- 
aged, a passenger thrown tbrough a window and burt. 

On the evening of the 23d a passenger train on the New 
York & New England road ran into the rear of a freight 
train at Brewsters, N. Y., doing a little damage. 

On the night of the 23d an Indianapolis & St. Louis 
yard engine ran into the rear of. a Cineinnati, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis & Chicago freight train in Indianapolis, Ind., do- 
inggome damage, 

mn the morning of the 24th a coal train on the Lehigh 
Valley road ran into a preceding coal train near Parryviile, 
Pa., wrecking a number of cars. 

On the 24th a coal train on the Albany & Susquehanna 
road ran into a preceding coal train near Unadilla, N. Y., 
wrecking 20 cars. 

On the evening of the 25th a work train on the Inter- 
colonia] road ran into the rear of a passenger train which 
had been delayed by snow near Bartibogue, N. B. The 
engine and one cur were completely wrecked, the engineer. 
fireman and brakeman fatally scalded and two laborers 
slightly burt. 

Jo the morning of the 26th a freight train on the Balti- 
more & Ohio road ran into a preceding freight in Zanes- 
ville, O., wrecking several cars and throwing a car against 
a building, tearing it down. 

On the night of the 27th a wild engine on the Kentucky 
Central road ran into the rear of a —e train near Boyd, 
Ky., wrecking several cars. The wreck caught fire and was 
destroyed. 

On the evening of the 28h a passenger train on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road ran into the rear of a 
freight near Sabula, Ia., wrecking two cars, 

Very early on the morning of tne 29th a passenger train 
on the Georgia Railroad ran into sume cars which had 
broken loose from a precedivg freight car near Union Point, 
Ga., wrecking several cers, 

A few minutes afterward a following freight came up 
and ran into the rear of the passenger train, wrecking a car. 
Tbree trainmen we-e burt. 

On the morning of the 29th a passenger train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road ran into the rear of a 
freight train near Greenwood, N. Y., wrecking several cars, 
killing a trainman and injuring two others. 

On the afternoon of the 29.h a local passenger train on 
the Central Vermont road ran into an express train at 
Montpelier Junction, Vt., damaging two cars and injuring 
a trainman and two passengers. 

BUTTING COLLISIONS. 


On the morning of the first there was a butting collision 
between a Western & Atlantic passenger train and an East 
Tennessee freight in the yard in Chattanooga, Tenn. Both 
engines were damaged and three trainmeu hurt. 

On the moruving of the 4th there was a butting collision 
between a passenger and afreight train on the New York 
& New England road rear Pomfret, Conn., caused by the 
freight train running past the meeting point. Both en- 
— and several cars were damaged and five trainmen 

urt. 

On the evening of the 7th there was a butting collision be- 
tween a freight and a repair train on the Richmond & Dan- 
ville road near Sweet Hall, Va. The freight engine was 
badly broken. The engineer of the repair train reversed 
aud jumped, and the train started cff backwards with no 
one on board. The brakes were on and it ran slowly, and 
after going some four miles a switchman jumped on and 
stopped it, 

n the morning of the 8th there was a butting collision 
between a freight anda repair train on the Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific road near Havana, Ill. Both engines were 
wrecked and one man hurt. 

Near midnight on the 8th there was a butting collision be- 
tween a passenger and a freight train on the St. Lonis, Keo- 
kuk & Northwestern road near Hannibal, Mo. Both en- 
gines and six cars were piled up in a bad wreck. 

On the evening of the 9th two yard engines on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern road came together in Chicago, 
Ill. Both engines were damaged and five men burt. 

On the afternoon of the 10th there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the New York & New Eng- 
land road near East Douglas, Mass., by which both engines 
aud several cars were wrecked and a fireman burt. The 
—— is said to have been caused by disooedience of 
orders. 

On the morning of the 11th there was a oy collision 
between a freight train and a wild engine on the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie road near Kassola, Pa., by which both engines 
were badly damaged, a fireman killed and a brakeman burt. 
The engineer of the wild engine is charged with starting 
from Kassola without orders. 

On the morning of the 15th a freight train on the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas road broke in two near Bell, Tex., and the 
detached section ran back down grade and into the head of 
a oe passenger train. The engine and several cars 
were wrecked and the engineer badly hurt. 

On the night of the 15th some cars of a freight train on 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern road broke loose 
from the train at Hogan Mountain, Mo., and ran back down 
the grade at high speed and into a helping engine which was 
following. The engine and several cars were wrecked, the 
engineer, fireman and a brakeman badly hurt. 

On the night of the 18th there was a butting collision be- 
tween a passenger and a freight train on the Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific road, near Kansas City, Mo. Both engines 
were damaged. 

On the morning of the 27th there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Northern Central road 
near Shamokin, Pa. Both engines and several cars were 
wrecked and a fireman burt. 

About noon on the 28th there was a butting collision be- 
tween two passenger trains on the Pittsburgh Southern road 
near Upperman, Pa., by which both engines and the bag- 
gage cars were badly broken, the conductor and three pas- 
sengers slightly hurt. 

On the morning of the 29th there was a butting collision 
between a passenger train and a wild engine on the Shenan- 
doah Valley road near Sharpsburg, Md. Both engines were 
wrecked, the engineer and fireman hurt. 

On tho 29th there was a butting collision between a pas- 
senger and a freight train on the Wabash, St. Louis & 


Pacific road near Rae, Mo., by which both engines 
several cars were wrecked. 

On the morning of the 80th there was a butting collission 
between _—— er train and a coal train on the Bell’s Gap 
road near Bell’s Mills, Pa., wrecking the engine and several 
cars. The coal train was running down grade without an 
engine, an’ the breaking of a brake-chain made it impossi- 
ble to stop. . 

On the afternoon of the 80th there was a butting collision 
between a freight and a local passenger train on the Pitts- 
burgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago road near New Waterford, O. 
Both engines were wrecke:l, a fireman killed and both engi- 
neers hurt. 

CROSSING COLLISIONS. 
On the morning of the Ist a New Jersey Central coal train 
ran into a Delaware, Lackawana & Western coal train at 
Diamond Crossing, near Scranton, Pa., wrecking severel 
cars and an “yo It is said that the watchman neglected 
to display the signal. 
On the 4th a Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul freight train 
ran into a Wisconsin Central freight in Portag:, Wis., dam- 
aging several cars. 
On the morning of the 16th a Toledo, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis freight ran into a Fittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
freight at the crossing in Dayton, O., damaging several 
cars. 
On the morning of the 23d a Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & 
Western panabager train ran intoa Trey & Boston passen- 
ger engine which was crossing the track at Petersburg 
unction, N. Y., wrecking the tender, 
DERAILMENT, BROKEN RAIL. 
On the night of the 19th a passenger train on the Houston 
& Texas Central was thrown from the track near 
Bryan, Tex., by a broken rail and five cars went down a - 
bank injuriog 15 passengers. 
DERAILMENT, BROKEN FROG. 

On the morning of the 4th several cars of a freight train 
on the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton road were thrown 
fro 1 the track at Cidersville, O., by a broken frog. 

DERAILMENT, BROKEN BRIDGE. 

On the morning of the 25th a freight train on the Texas 
& Pacific road went through a bridge near Clarksville, Tex. , 
and the engine and several cars weut down into the creek, 
killing the fireman and injuring the engineer. 

DERAILMENTS, SPREADING OF RAILS. 

On the morning of the 8d aSt. Louis & San Francisco 
freight train was thrown from the track in the tunnelit 
Kirkwood, Mo., on the Missouri Pacific road, by the spread- 
ing of the rails. The engine and 17 cars were piled up in 
the tunnel in a b3d wreck, blocking the ruad al) day. 

On the morning of the 10th a passenger train on the 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific road was thrown from the 
track near Stanberry, Mo., by the spreading of the rails. 
The engine and several cars were wrecked, a trainman 
killed, and three others hurt. 

On the morning of the 17th, the engi e and ore car of a 
passenger train on the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western 
road were thrown from the track near Monico, Wis., by the 
spreading of the rails. 

On the morning of the 17tb, a dead engine, which was 
being hauled behind a freight train on the Texas & Pacific 
road, was thrown from the track near Baird, Tex., by the 
spreading of the rails. 

On the morning of the 17th, the engine and 14 cars of a 
freight train on the Houston & Texas Central road were 
thrown from the track near Bremond, Tex.,by the spreading 
of the rails, Tae eagine was wreckel, and a car of 
cotton burned. 

On the morning of the 29th, a passenger train on the 
Cincinnati, Georgetown & Portsmouth road was thrown 
from the track near California, O., by the spreading of the 


rails. The engine upset down a bank, injuring the eng’- 
neer. 
On the afternoon of the 28th, a freight train on the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road was thrown from the 
track near Coon Rapids, Ia., by the spreading of the rai's. 

Early on the morning of the 28th a passenger train on 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph road was thrown from the track 
in West Quincy. Mo., by the spreading of the rails. Two 
baggage cars were wrecked. 

On the night of the 29th a car of a passenger train cn the 
Mississippi & Tennessee road was thrown from the track 
near Hernando, Miss., by the spreading of the rails. The 
car rolled down a high bank, injuring the conductor and 
four passengers. 

DERAILMENT, BROKEN WHEEL. 

On the morning of the 4th several cars of a freight train 
on the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia road wer? thrown 
from the track near Chattanooga, Tenn., by a broken 
wheel. The condu*tor was thrown under a car and killed. 

On the night of the 11th a passenger train on the Brad 
ford, Eldred & Cuba road was thrown from the track by a 
broken wheel on a trestle near Clarksville, N. Y., and the 
engine and three cars fell 30 ft. into a ravine and were 
completely wrecked, killing three trainmen and two pas-en- 
gers, and injuring nine passengers. 

On the morning of the 14th several cars of a freight train 
on the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific road were 
thrown from the track in the tunnel at King’s Mountain, 
Tenn., by a broken wheel. The wreck was piled up in the 
tunnel, making a bad job for the wreck-train. 


DERAILMENT, BROKEN TIRE. 


On the morning of the 23th a passenger train on the New 
York, Lake Erie and Western road, drawn by two engines, 
was thrown from the track near Hornellsvilie, N. Y., by 
the breaking of the tire of a driving wheel on the second en- 
gine. Both engines and five cars were wrecked and a fireman 
killed. 

DERAILMENTS, BROKEN AXLE. 

On the morning of the 6th two cars of a- passenger train 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road were thrown 
from the track near Alexandria, Neb., by a broken-axle. 
A brakemoen was thrown between the cars and killed. 

On the afternoon of the 24th eight cars of a freight train 
on the Louisville & Nashville road were thrown from the 
track near Mobile, Ala., by a broken axle. 

DERAILMENT, BROKEN TRUCK. 

On the afternoon of the 19th acar ofa freight train on 
the New York Central & Hudson River road was thrown 
from the track at Fisher, N. Y., by a broken truck. 

DERAILMENTS, ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION. 

On the morning of the Sth a passenger train on the Central 
Pacific road, drawn by two engines, ran intoa rock which 
had fallen on the track near Crystal Lake, Cal. Both en- 

ines were thrown from the track and badly wrecked, 70 

t. of spow-shed torn down, the engineer and fireman hurt, 
and a tramp killed. 

On the evening of the 14th a repair train on the Chicago 
& Alton road, running backwards near Oak Grove, Mo., 
struck a hand-car and six cars were thrown from the track 
and wrecked, killing five laborers and injuring 11 others. 





DERAILMENTS, CATTLE. 
On the afternoon of the 15th a freight train on the Gal- 
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veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio road ran over a cow 
near Waelder, Tex., and the engine and several cars were 
thrown from the track. 

On the afternoon of the 28th a coal train on the Union 
Pacific road ran overabull near Peterson, Utah, and the 
engine and 14 cars were thrown from the track. 


DERAILMENTS, MISPLACED SWITCH. 


On the night of the 3d a Fitchburg freight train backing 
into the yard at North Adams, Mass., was thrown from the 
track by a misplaced switch. 

On the night of the 8th a freight train on the New York 
Central & Hudson River road was thrown from the track 
at Schodack, N. Y., by a misplaced switch, and the engine 
ana 18 cars were piled up in a bad wreck. 

On the morning of the 14th a freight train on the Troy 
& Greenfield was thrown from the track at Deerfield, 
Mass., by a misplaced switch. The engine and 12 cars ran 
down a bank and four cars were badly broken. Two train- 
men were hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 15th a coal train on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western road was thrown from the track at 
Puoiville, N. Y., by a misplaced switch, and the engine and 
three cars upset. 

On the night of "the 15th the engine and four cars of a 
passenger train on the Chicago & Northwestern road were 
thrown from the track at Cary, IlJ., by a misplaced switch. 
The engineer was hurt. 

On the night of the 26th the engine and several cars of a 
freight train on the Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee 
road were thrown from the track at Davisburg, Mich., by a 
misplaced switch. 


MISCELLANEOUS DERAILMENTS. 


On the evening of the 2d a coal train on the inclined plane 
road at McIntyre Mine, Pa., broke loose and ran down at 
reat speed, jumping the track at the foot of the plane. 
‘Vhe train was wrecked, three miners, who were returning 
bo ne ,killedjand§two hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 21st a freight train on the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac road was thrown from 
the track at Hamilton’s Crossing, Va., where some section- 
men had taken out two rails for repairs and had neglected 
to put out asignal. The engine and five cars went down a 
bauk and were wrecked, killing the engineer. 

On the a the 28th a freight train on the New 
York Central & Hudson River Road ran through an open 
draw at Cayuga, N. Y., the engine landing on the deck of a 
canal boat. 

MALICIOUS DERAILMENTS. 


On the night of the 10th the coal train on the Philadel 
phia & Reading road struck some heavy timbers which had 
been put across the track on a high embankment near Lim- 
erick, Pa. The engine and some 20 cars were thrown from 
the track and down the bank, and piled up in a bad wreck. 
The trainmen jumped and escaped. It is believed that the 
intention was to wreck the night express. An attempt to 
wreck that train had been made a few days before near the 
same place. 

Very early on the morning of the 22d an express train 
on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis road was wrecked 
near Union Station, U., by a rail which had been placed 
across the track. The engine pitched down an enbankment 
over 30 ft., turning twice over and landingina field. The 
engineer and fireman escaped with slight bruises. Two 
postal cars and a baggage and passenger car went down the 
bank and were wrecked. Five trainmen and seven passen- 
gers were hurt, most of them slightly. 

On the evening of the 28th a passenger train on the Rich- 
mond & Danville road was thrown from the track near 
Easley, 8. C., by obstructions placed on the track. 

On the night of the 29-h the engine of a passenger train on 
the Old Colony road was thrown from the track by a large 
stone which had been placed on the track near West Quincy, 
Mass., by some person unknown. 


UNEXPLAINED DERAILMENTS. 


On the morning of the 3d_the engine of a passenger train 
on the Pittsburgh, Titusville & Buffalo road ran off the 
track near Shippenville, Pa., and a trainman was hurt. 

On the morning of the 6th a repair train on the New 
Brunswick road ran off the track near Edmundston, N. B., 
and five laborers were hurt. 

On the mornivg of the 8th several cars of a freight train 
on the Wilmington & Northern road ran off the track at 
Centre, Del., and one car upset down a bank. 

About noon on the 13th several cars of a freight train on 
the Utica, Clinton & Binghamton road ran off the track in 
Utiea, N. Y., blocking the road a short time. 

On the morning of the 16th six cars of a coal train on the 
New York Central & Hudson River road ran off the track 
at Charlotte, N. Y., doing a little damage. 

On the morning of the 16th several cars of a freight train 
on the Missouri Pacific road ran off the track at Petersburg, 
Mo., injuring a brakeman. 

On the afternoon of the 16th three cars of a freight train 
on the New York, New Haven & Hartford road ran off the 
track at Windsor Locks, Conn., and went down a bank. 

On the afternoon of the 22d the engine of a freight train 
on the Pittsburgh & Western road ran off the track in Alle- 
gheny, Pa., blocking the road an hour. 

On the morning of the 22d a Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & 
Western freight train ran off the track in the yard at North 
Adams, Mass., damaging several cars, 

On the night of the 22d five cars of a freight train on the 
New York. Ontario & Western road ran off the track near 
Rockdale, N. Y., and went down a bank. 

On the afternoon of the 23d a passenger train on the In- 
tercolonial road ran off the track near Mill Stream, N. B., 
damaging the engine. 

On the morning of the 23d a passenger train on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road ran off the track in East 
Hastings, Minn., and the engine and one car upset down a 
bank. The engineer was killed, the fireman and conductor 
hurt. 

On the morning of the 24th seven cars of a freight train 
on the New York, Susquehanna & Western road ran off 
the track near Wantage Church, N. J., blocking the road 
several hours. 

On the afternoon of the 26th a car of a freight train on 
the New York Central & Hudson River road ran off the 
ae near Looneyville, N. Y., blocking one track two 

ours. 

On the morning of the 27th a passenger train on the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western road ran off the track near 
Onativia, N. Y., doing some damage. 

On the afternoon of the;27th the enginejof a freight train on 
the Genesee Valley road ran off the track in Rochester, 
N. Y., blocking the road several bours. 

On the afternoon of the 27th a mixed train on the Lehigh 
& Hudson River road ran off the track near Warwick, 
N. Y., and the engine upset into the ditch, six loaded ore 
cars being piled up on top of it. The eugineer and fireman 
were caught under the wreck and scalded to death; a brake- 
man was badly hurt. 

On the morning of the 28th the engine and several cars of 
acoal train on the Missouri Pacific road ran off the track in 
Rich Hill, Mo., and the engine upset. 

On the night of the 28th, a passenger train on the 





Missouri, Kansas & Texas road ran off the track near 
McAllister, Ind. Ter., blocking the way eight hours. 

On the morning of the 29th a coal train on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western road ran off the track near Scranton, 
Pa., blocking the track tor an hour. 

BOILER EXPLOSION. 

On the morning of the 3d the engine of a freight train 
on the New York Centrai & Hudson River road had the 
flue-sheet in the five-box give way while standing at 
Brockport, N. Y. The fireman was slightly scalded before 
he could jump. 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 

On the night of the 12th the engine of a freight train on 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western road biew outa 
cylinder head at Goshen, N. Y., and was disabled. 

On the night of the 14th, the express car ona Grone 
Trunk passenger train caught fire when near Lancaster, 
Ont., and was destroyed. 

SUMMARY. 

This is a total of 125 accidents, in which 36 persons were 
killed and 129 injured; a daily average of 4 accidents, 14 
killed and 41¢ injured. 

Tweuty-six of the killed and 81 of the injured were 
railroad employés: 10 of the killed and 48 of the injured 
were passengers or others riding on the trains. 

The whole number of casualties was 165, of which 107, or 
64.8 per cent. were to employés, and 58, or 35.2 per cent. 
to passengers. 

For the eleven months of 1882 there have been reported 
1,216 accidents, in which 351 persons were killed and 1,379 
injured ; a monthly average of 111 accidents, 32 killed and 
125 injured. 








Gontributions. 


Errata—Speed of Trains. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I notice several misprints in my paper on the ‘* Compara- 
tive Speeds of the Fastest Trains in Europe and America,” 
which you were good enough to publish in your last issue. 
Most of them are obvious enough, but the following cor- 
rections are needed: 

The speed of the fast train from New York to Albany is 
only 40.6 miles per hour, as it requires 31¢ hours for the 
run of 142 miles. It should have been stated that the en- 
gines which run the fast New York trains on the Boston & 
Albany have 5 ft. 8°4 in. driving-wheels. 

The time of the East Coast express, known as the “ Flying 
Scotchman,” from London to Edinburgh, is but nine hours, 
including stoppages, which brings its average speed up to 
about 44 miles per hour. It is thus the fastest long-distance 
train in the world. A. L. R. 

Boston, Dec. 27, 1882. 





“ Railroad Economics” as a Pseudo Science. 


[This paper was originally intended by the author asa contri- 
bution to the Railroad Gazette, but was afterward contributed 
as a paper and read January 3, 1883, before the American 
Society of Civil Engineers.) 

Van Nostrand’s Science Series, No. 59, is entitled ‘‘ Rail- 
road Economics,” or ‘‘ Notes with Comments from a Tour 
over Ohio Railways,” * * * * by 8. W. Rob- 
inson, C. E., Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

My attention was called to this volume by a gentleman 
engaged in a business that made it very desirable for him to 
know whether Professor Robinson’s conclusion was true, 
that the average cost of a stop at a grade crossing (what is 
sometimes called the ‘‘ know-nothing” stop) in the state of 
Ohio in 1881 was $1.28, this being the result of one of his 
calculations. 

A brief examination of Professor Robinson’s statement in 
the matter, which is the last subject treated in the volume 
referred to, filled me with amazement, and I have thought 
it desirable to point out the fallacy of his reasoning, and the 
general looseness in his statements for the following reasons, 
viz.: 

1, Because Professor’Robinson, as an instructor of youtb, 
should be’ held to account for his looseness of expression, 
confusion of technical terms and the absurdity of his conzlus- 
ions, as no mere practitioner of the science of engineering 
should be. 

2. Because the position held by Professor Robinson, 
coupled with the quasi endorsement given to his statements 
by their publication in the report of the Commissioner of 
Railroads and Telegraphs of the state of Ohio, will give them 
greater weight than their merits warrant with the non-pro- 
fessional railroad officer or shareholder. 

3. Because, as in the case of the gentleman who called my 
attention to them, they may be made the basis of business 
transactions, involving large interests. 

I shall not attempt, in this paper, to show what is the 
average cost of making a stop ata grade-crossing in the 
state of Ohio, for the reason that I have not the data at my 
command, nor the time nor facilities for getting them: but 
[ propose to show that Professor Robinson’s statement of 
the alleged cost is a paralogism of the crudest kind. 

Professor Robinson, whom I shall hereafter designate as 
“The author,” makes a number of statements, and arrives 
at a variety of conclusions upon the subject, which I will 
summarize, to enable my readers to understand what it is I 
am criticising. I quote from his statements as follows, viz. : 

1.* 

‘*Some roads will place their estimates of expenses for all 
their stoppages at a singie crossing point at from $100 to 
$500 per day (a). Wewill probably be entirely safe in bas- 
ing figures on the lesser amount as true for a great number 
of railroads. For 300 days tothe year the $100 per day 


will pay interest at 6 per cent. on an expenditure of half a 
million of dollars (6). Hence, at such a point as the one 





* Railroad Economics, p. 122. 





now considered, it would be ecouomy to make an expendi- 
ture of anything less than $500,000 (c) to carry one line over 
the other. 
** This money would cut about a mile of tunnel. 
9 * 


‘*But more definite figures on this point may be found of 
interest. 


“The forthcoming report of the Commissioner of Rail- 
roads of Ohio contains the following figures, viz : 
Total number of grade crossings reported, etc. 
Total milesof railroad 
Average number of trains that passed over 
each mile of railway during the year 
iro:s earnings of allrailroads in the state 
for the year 1881 


252 (d) 
5,835% (e) 


5,680 (f) 


$33,116 271 (g) 
583514 
— — = 23.1 m. (A) 
252 
Average number trains per day, counting 330 _ 


Average distance between crossings........ : 


days to the year (Sunday one-third day).... omeren = 17.03 (j) 


330 
33,116,27 
Gross earnings per day —— ; — =$100,352 (k) 
Assuming the average distance run each day by one train 
at 14.3 (i) miles per hour, the average time between cross- 
23.1 

ings —— = 1.61 hours, or 96.6 minutes (m). 
Now allowing five minutes as a fair average for the time 
lost by a train in making the crossing stop, we find that 

>) 


96.6 

in stopping at grade crossings. By avoiding this stop, it 

appears Ohio roads could increase their daily earnings by 

over 5 per cent. of the actual earnings, or exactly to the 
$100,352 

amount ———-— = $105,830 (0) which 
1— .05176 

$105,830 — 100,352 = $5,478 per day (p). 

*: To find the cost of a single stop, we have, by multiply- 
ing the average numoer of trains per day by the number of 
crossings reported 17.03 x 252 = 4,292 (q), the number of 
daily crossing stops. As these cost $5,478 it appears that 
a single stop cost as an average $1.28 (r). 

“ The total cost of stopsfor the year 1881 appears from 
the above figures to be 330 x 5,478 = $1,807,740. (s) 
This capitalized at 6 per cent. amounts to the enormousand 
seemingly incredible sum of over (t) $30,000,000, The ac- 
tual number of crossings is only 126, as each crossing is re- 
ported twice. It appears, therefore, that there might be 
invested on 6 per cent. borrowed capital at each crossing 
$30,124,000 

= $239,120 (u), or nearly a 


5.176 per cent. (n) of the running time is consumed 


shows a guin 


point the sum of 
126 
quarter of million dollars that might be expended at each 
crossing point for appliances which would enable trains to 
pass the crossings at full speed.” 
3.+ 

In the Report of the Commissioner of Railroads of the 
state of Ohio for 1881 there appears a statement from Pro- 
fessor Robinson which gives several other computations of 
the ‘‘cost of the know-nothing stop.” 

The first of these is made upon the same theory as that 
stated above (2), the data being the same, excepting the item 
designated as (g), which is stated in this version : 

Gross earnings of all the railroads in the state for the year 
1881, $45,822,984 (v). 

This modifies his calculations thus (the reference letter 
preceding each item refers to corresponding item in the pre- 


ceding computation) : 
$45,822,984 
(k). Gross earnings per day = $138,857 (w) 
330 
(0). Amount to which Ohio roads could increase their 
$138,857 


1 — .05176 


daily earnings by avoiding the stop $146,- 


426 (x). 

(p). Which shows a gain of $146,426 — $138,857 = $7, 
589 (y) per day. 
$7,569 

— = $1.77 (2). 
4,292 (q) 

(s) ‘“‘ The total cost of stops for the year 1881 appears from 
the above figures to be 330 x $7,569 = $2,497,770 (aa), or 
nearly two and a half millions of dollars. 

(t) ‘This capitalized at 6 per cent. amounts to the enor- 
mous and seemingly incredible sum of over $40,000,000 (bd). 

(u) ‘It appears, therefore, that there might be invested on 
6 per cent. borrowed capital, at each crossing point, the 
sum of*$41,629,500+- 126 = $330,393 (cc), or nearly a third of 
a million of dollars, as the amount that might be expended 
at each crossing point for appliances which would enable 
trains to pass the crossings at full speed.” : 

The author then proceeds to say, and I invite especial at- 
tention to this point : 


‘* The above results are made to depend as much as possi- 
ble upon statistical figures. It is observable that the only 
assumptions made are, first, for the average miles per 
hour and second, for the average time lost in making the 
stop.” 


ir). Cost of single stop 


4.¢ 
Then follows another statement, which I will state briefly 
as follows : 
_ Earnings for the year 1881 of all railroads in Obio, divided 


into 
Passenger $13,746,895 (dd). 
And freight... A 32,076,089 (ee). 
WES ioi Seiccak, SUREeoeucaebeabacncehs 42a $45,822,984 (v). 
Speed of passenger train, 1 mile in 2 min. (ff). re 
Speed of average freight train at 18 miles per hour.1 mile in 24% 
min. (gq). 
Time lost by passenger train in making stop, 14 min. (hh). 
Time lost by freight train in making stop, 3 mis. (Hi. , +5 mi 
: , s 1.5 min. 
Distance lost by passenger train in making stop Sar ead 
lost in sto 
SSP - 0.75 miles (kk). 
per mile : 
‘ P reer ‘ . 3 min. 
Distance lost by freight train in making stop is 36 min. 
lost by stop _ 


per mile 
‘‘Hence (the author says), the cost of all the stops for the 
year for the average passenger train now considered will be 
three-fourths the amount earned by one mile of road,” and 


0.9 miles (11). 


* Rai'road Economics, pp. 123-6. ’ 
+ Report of Commissioner of Railroads of the state of Ohio for 





1881; pp. 415, 416. me 
+ Railroad Commissioners’ Report for 1881, pp. 416, 417. 
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for freight trains nine-tenths of the amount earned by one 
mile of road from freight. 

‘* Dividing the total passenger earnings, by the miles of 
$13,746.895 

road we have 





5.835 
earnings of the average mile of — in the state.” 
Likewise, the freight earnings for the average mile are 
$32,076,089 
- ——- = $5,428 (n n) 





$2,356 (m m) for the passenger 





5, 

** Hence, 8 of $2,356 (m.m) = $1,767 (0 0), the cost of the 
passenger train stops at the one average crossing for the 
year, for one road,” and for the freight 0.9 (Jl) x $5,428 = 
$4,885 (p p) is the annual cost of stopping all freight trains 
on one road at a single crossing. 

As two roads participate in each crossin these results 
must be donbled, and we have as the cost o "stops made at 
each average crossing; 


FOr PAMSEMPOST WWAINE.. ..2..2065 ceses cose $1," yA x 2 = $3,534 (qq) 
Pot THONGS COEMB. «oo ccc cs ccccccccse ccces xXx2= 9,770 (rr) 
IN i hk bid rene ook kked se iasaweeeeae ee $13,304 “(s3) 
‘* Putting these into capital at 6 per cent. 
We have, for passenger trains..............sessseeeeees $58,900 
MD COP TIGRE GIB cc. bcs civccnces chaceeetesicce 162,840 
Ant ‘we Canin 0 SNE aia <schinaemeeaectessoon $221,740 (tt) 


‘as the amount of capital that could be invested at six per 
cent. at the average railway grade crossing in Ohio, for 
appliances or means to avoid the stop. - 

The author then proceeds to sa. 

* This figure is about a third less than the one previously 
given from other data. But it is obtained in a more direct 
and convincing course, because there are but two steps in 
the reasoning, viz., first, the running distance that the stop 
costs, and, second, ‘the earnings per mile per year. When 
examined closely, it will be seen to be the minimum figure 
allowable as an estimate.”* 

5.* 

Then follows a statement of the cost of such stops, based 
upon alleged data furnished by some railroad officials, and 
obtained from time tables of three Ohio railroads, which is 
on the same general basis as the last, but differs in its data, 
as follows : 


( ff) Speed of passenger trains, 1 mile in...... 244 minutes (wu wu) 
87 

(g 9) aa freight es Se = * (v v) 

(h h) Time lost by pass. train at each re. nee ae 5 (ww) 

(jj) freight F * (x 2) 


‘o <4 
binwniebae —- -=1, 111 miles(y y) 
2.25 


~ 
‘. 


(k k) Distance lost by pass. train. 


(Ll) " . CRE. ccdcenveexany ae (22) 
8 

( o) Earnings of average mile by pass. trains....... $2,356 (m m) 

x 1.111 = cost of pass. train stops ............. 3 ,608 (ab) 

(pp) Earnings of average mile by freight............ 5,428 (n n) 


1.44 = cost of freight train stops .......... ...... 7.806 (ac) 
This must be taken as before, for two roads and gives as 
the cost at each crossing 
(qq) For stopping pass. ays. - — (a b) X 2 = $5,216 (a d) 
(rr) > sa freight ‘ (3= 1b 





6 (ac) X ,612 (@ e) 
(oo Total Bor GR Gente. 0 soccer ndcades consnedd eved $20,828 (af) 
These amounts capitalized at 6 per cent. 

(t t) Amount to, BO DO, AI hs onan s 4cnnrenense $86,860 (a9) 

(uw) Se tbe vam ebeacensces 260.200 (a h) 

(o> BE 5-655. c accenscanmemsnenemanacs see ..$347,060 (a j) 


‘** For securing such appliances as will enable trains to pass 
the crossing at speed.” 

‘This figure very nearly agrees with the result of the 
first calculation (3), and confirms the stated conviction that 


the second calculation (4) must be regarded as the minimum 
estimate.” 

‘*The cost of a single stop, for the last two calculations 
may be obtained by dividing the annual cost of the stops, 
for one road at one crossing, by the «ays 330 to the year 
and by the trains over each mile 17.03 (j). Hence for the 
second calculation (4) the single stops costs 


) 
6.652 & 


830 x17. 03 (i) (i) 
and for the third calculation (5) the single stop costs 


(- 
10.414 +) 


——_—_ = _ 1.85 (al). 
B30 x 17.03 (f) 


6.+ 

Lastly, the author quotes a letter of Mr. Charles Latimer, 
M. Am. Soc. C. E., to him, in which Mr. L. calculates the 
momentum on the basis of the following data for an average 
crossing : 

Passenger trains daily,10 of 10 cars each, running at 50 
miles per hour (a m). 

Freight trains daily, 25 of 50 cars each, running at 25 
miles per hour (a n). 

From which data Mr. L. computes the cost of the stops at 
a crossing, per year of 360 days: 
For 10 passenger trains, 10 carseach. 100 cars = $8,549 (a 0) 

* 25 freight trains, 50 cars cach..... 1,250 * = 5,210 (a p) 
Total.35 1,350 $13,750 (a q) 
And adds: ‘‘In order to arrive at a moderate conclusion 
which is susceptible of proof in a different way, we will 
take a mean between the two values above, which would 
be $6,875.” Why he “‘ takes a mean” between two factors 
which are to be added together, Mr. L. does not explain, 
and I cannot even surmise. 

The average cost per train stop, according to Mr. Lati- 
mer’s calculation, for 35 trains would-be 


313, 750 (a q) 
— = $1.09(ar). 





= $1.18 (ak); 











35 x 360 
Our author takes Mr. Latimer's data and results, and ar- 
ranges them thus: 


Trains Annual 
daily. cost. 
‘‘ For passenger trains 10 $8,540 (a 2) 
* freight 25 5,210 (a t) 








CE er ae eer es 30 17% $6,875 (au) 
‘* From these figures (he says) it appears that for 30 cars 


* Railroad C Commissioners Report, pp. 418, 419. 
+ Ohio Railroad Commissioners report, pp. 429, 421. 








to the train, 17}¢ trains per day, the total annual cost of the 
stops at a crossing for one of the roads intersecting is 
$6,875.” 

By reference to the last line of my statement of Mr. Lati- 
mer’s results (a q) it will be seen that the 35 trains he as- 
sumes to have 1,350 cars, so that if it be admis-ible to aver- 
age passenger trains and cars with freight trains and cars, 
the actual average number of cars per train is 38.57+ (av). 

Our author then proceeds to argue that even when making 
the calculation on the “dynamic” basis used by Mr. Lati- 
mer, the earnings per train mile and not the expenses per 
train mile should be taken as the basis, and he accordingly 
figures out (with the error as to Mr. Latimer’s average cars 
per train, included in his calculation, and which I will not 
follow in detail) that he gets ‘‘$7.411 (aw) as the result ac- 
cording to Mr. Latimer’s dynamic method, for the annual 
cost of stops to one of the intersecting roads at the average 
Ohio crossing.” 

Doubling $7,411 = $14,822 (ax), which is the annual cost 
for both roads, which being capitalized at 6 per cent., “ the 
cost of appliances for enabling both the intersecting roads to 
pass the crossing at speed is found to be $247,033 (ay).” 
(The appliances are evidently too costly for adoption if this 
is true). 

The average cost per train stop he puts at 

$7,411 (aw) 
(j) 17.03 x 330 days 
that he takes Mr. Latimer’s data and results for a year of 
360 days, at the speed of 50 miles per hour for passenger 
and 25 miles per hour for freight trains, an average of 
32,3, miles per hour, and then divides his results over only 


330 days for trains running at his assumed average speed of 
14,4, miles per hour. 








= $1.32 (az), ignoring the trifling facts 


SUMMARY. 


To compare the author’s several “ results,” I will ascer- 
tain, according to the method he employs, the cost per 
train stop, on the basis first assumed of $100 per day (a) for 
the annual cost to one road of the stop at one crossing. By 
dividing that by the number of trains per day, we have 
$100 (a) 


17.03 (j). 
author does not adopt the “estimate” (?) of $100 per day 
for the average railroad, but only for ‘‘ some roads.” If we 
therefore, assume it to apply to the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago Railway, whose trains averaged over their 
whole line, in 1881, 30.14 trains each way, or 60.28 (be) 

$100 (a) 


60.28 (be) 


=5.87 (ba). Butit may be objected that the 


per day, we would have as the cost of each stop - 


=$1.66 (td). 

I then construct from the foregoing results of our author 
the following comparative table of ‘* cost per train stop” 
and capitalized value per annum for each average crossing: 


Calculation, Cost per stop. ‘Capitalized value 


Number. Reference. Amount. Reference. Amount. 
1 bd $1.66* c 500, 000 
2 r 1.28 u 239, 120 
3 z 1.77 cc 330, "393 
4 ak 1.18 tt 221.740 
5 al 1.85 aj 347,060 
6 az 1.32 ay 247,033 
Latimer ar 1.09 


*My calculation from the author's assumed cost per day. 


What would be thought of an engineer who, being asked 
to estimate the cost of a tunnel, should reply : 

Some engineers vould estimate it at from $100 to $500 a 
foot. ‘We will probably be entirely safe in basing our 
figures on the lesser amount, as true for a great number of ” 
tunnels, and I place it at $500,000 (c). But, as ‘‘ more defi- 
nite figures on this point may be found of interest,” I have 
made an elaborate calculation and make it $209,000 (u), 
but after giving that out he finds another “datum,” and 
makes other ‘“‘more definite figures,” which he gives to 
another party, placing the cost of the same tunnel a; 
$330,000 (cc). Again, by another process, he finds it should 
cost only $222,000 (ft), which ‘‘ will be seen to be the mini- 
mum figure allowa’»le as an estimate.” 

But meeting an old contractor, and learning that they 
sometimes have to wait for the smoke to clear away after a 
blast, for 7 minutes instead of 21g minutes as he had pre- 
viously calculated, thereby entailing a greater loss of time, 
and as all lost time ought to be calculated for at the rate 
that the contractor could make per minute, including bis 
profits, if the men bad continued working at full speed, he 
again figures out a cost of $347,000 (a J). 

He notes with great satisfaction, that “‘This figure very 
nearly agrees with the result of the first calculation (cc) and 
confirms the stated, conviction that the second calculation 
(tt) must be regarded as the minimum estimate.” 

Finally, he hears of a ‘dynamite plan” of constructing 
tunnels, and although the “dynamite” man estimates that 
he can do the work for $200,000, our engineer makes his 
own calculation and arrives at a sixth sum of $247,000 (ay), 

While on the subject of tunnels, it may be noted, that the 
author in his preliminary ‘‘ fly” at the question of capital- 
ized value, etc., when he reaches the sum of $500,000 (c) 
says: “This money would cut about a mile of tunnel.” 
How valuable would this information have been to the pro- 
moters of the Hudson River Tunnel could they have had it 
in a concrete forma year ago? Whata statement fora 
professor of engineering, without reservation as to material 
or circumstance ? I am informed that the Weehawken Tnn- 
nel of the West Shore Railway cost about $200 per foot, 
equal to about $1,050,000 per mile. 

It is commonly said that ‘‘ Figures won’t lie !” Buta sim. 
ple inspection of the foregoing statements would almost make 





pardonable the conclusion that Ananias invented the mul- 


tiplication table, although the record shows that he did not 
appreciate ‘‘ division !” 

I will take up the author’s statements in their order and 
briefly as possible show their fallacy. 

i. 

The “estimate ” of $100 to $500 per day, as the expense 
at a single crossing is the baldest of guessing! Tuking the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne é& Chicago Railway as ay instance, 
with its average of 30 trains daily each way, and which 
has to my knowledge 29 grade railroad crossings, and the 
cost at $100 per day each for 330 days would be : 

330 x $100 x 29 = $857,000 
per annum, for stopping trains at crossings. 

The whole operating expenses (exclusive of ‘general ex- 
penses”) of this railway of 468 miles length, were,for 1881, 
$5,449,136.14, of which sum $857,000 is 15.72 per cent, 
Does any one believe that it cost that company for each 
train run over its road 15,72 per cent. of the whole cost of 
operating and maintenance of engines, cars and track 
chargeable to that train, for ‘stopping it at 29 grade cross- 
ings? That is too absurd for further consideration, as the 
author evidently thought when he went in quest of “ more 
definite figuyes.” 

It may be here noted, that a large proportion of the cross- 
ings reported—probably over one-half—are at stations where 
nearly all trains must stop for traffic, andas to them, only 
the brief time taken in ‘‘ stopping for crossing” can be re 
garded as “lost,” and the time lost in slowing speed and in 
regaining speed being chargeable to the station stop. This 
the author makes no allowance for. 

2. 

Assuming the data ‘for this computation (excepting the 
gross earnings) to be correct, the great and indefensible as. 
sumption is contained in the words, “* By avoiding this stop, 
it appears Ohio roads could increase their daily earnings by 
over 5 per cent. of their actual earnings, etc.” Where and 
how does itso appear? What data does the author bring 
forward to show that more passengers were ready to be 
transported, if the passenger trains had not stopped at the 
railroad crossings, or that freight was awaiting shipment 
and could not get off because the freight trains consumed 
5.176 per cent. of their time in such stops? It does not so 
appear. By another assumption, still less supported by 
facts, the author transmutes earnings ‘“‘in posse” into ex- 
penses ‘‘ in esse,” for the word * cost” must be held synony- 
mous with ‘‘expense.” The words ‘‘cost” and ‘ expense” 
when applied to railroad statistics have a well settled tech- 
nical meaning: they cover the actual ‘outgo” as dis- 
tinguished from “income.” Courts invariably bold that 
** prospective profits” cannot be proven as damages, yet 
the author characterizes alleged possible profits, that are not 
even “‘ prospective,” as ‘‘ cost.” 

3. 

This calculation, as stated, differs from Mo. 2 only in the 
change made by the increase in the item of gross earnings 
of all the railroads in Ohio for the year 1881 (v). Itisa 
proof o: the fallacy of the author’s calculation, that the more 
Ohio railroads earn (without increasing the number of 
trains,) the more it ‘costs ” for crossing stops, so that if the 
rates obtained for traffic were doubled, and the trains re- 
mained the same, the “‘ cost” of stopping at grade crossings 
would be doubled. 

Suppose we try the effect of the ‘‘ reductio ad absurdum.” 
If stops averaging 23.1 (h) miles apart cost a sum equal to 
5.176 (n) per cent. of the earnings, then stops averaging 
1.155 miles apart, being 20 times as numerous, would cost 
a sum equal to 103.52 per cent. of the earnings! The trains 
on the Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad in New York city 
stop 14 times in 514 miles, averaging 3< mile apart, while 
stops less than a ‘elle apart are quite common where so 
called ‘‘ accommodation trains” are run. According to the 
author, they are all run at an average loss. 

4. 

This calculation differs from the preceding only because 
the assumed loss of time in the stops is reduced. It is open 
to all the objections stated against Nos. 2 and 3, as to the 
assumptions, except that being lower, the results are by so 
much nearer the fact. The reason givenfor preferring it, 
‘“* because there are but two stepsin the reasoning,” would 
still better apply to a simple ‘‘guess” at the cost, which re. 
quires but one “step in the reasoning.” 


a. 

This calculation differs again only because the assumed 
data are changed, making the time of stops longer as com- 
pared with the running time per mile. 

The fact that it very nearly agrees with a previous “‘ re- 
sult” is the only source of satisfaction to be found in it, and 
the fact that it is about 55 per cent, greater than the last 
preceding calculation (4) ‘‘confirms” the latter—but how 4 
The author leaves it to be inferred. I conclude it must be 
owing to what the late A. L. Holley called the “ factor of 
ignorance. . 

This is like “‘ stealing the livery of heaven to serve the 
devil in,” for the author to appropriate Mr. Latimer’s 
dynamic theory, and apply it towhat be terms ‘the Ohio 
average figures,” on what we may term ‘‘the Ohio plan,’ 
and bring out a result which nearly “‘ confirms” the ‘ mini 
mum estimate.” As Mr. Latimer’s plan applied to “the Ohio 
average figures” would have produced a less ‘‘ minimum,” it 
clearly needed to be corrected. 

I will quote from the author for the last time, to show his 
process of reasoning, for adopting the earnings as the basis of 
cost. 

* “Again, Mr. Latimer has used 75 cents as the cost of the 








*Ohio Commissioners’Report, pp. 420, 421. 
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| 
‘train mile,” while in the preceding calculations I used the | 
ea, nings per train mile. | 
A little reflection will show that for the present purpose | 
the latter is correct, since whether the train stops from one | 
to five minutes or goes ahead the same cost is entailed. In- | 
deed, to consume five minutes in stopping and regaining 
speed there is probably even greater expenditure for steaw, 
wear and tear than in going ahead. As men and cars are on 
duty the same, whether going ahead or not, it appears that 
the cost of the run that would be made in the absence of the 
stop is fully experience, even exceeded, so that the differ- 
ence in count, to the railroad company, is a shortage in | 
about a mile of earnings, for which the cost is actually paid. | 
*- Hence, the avoidance of the stops for a year may safely | 
and fairly be regarded as resulting in a gain in earnings for 
a given cost, or, in other words, that the cost of the stops is 
in tne form of earnings rather tban in the form of actualex- 
penditure. 
“ Hence, instead of 75 cents Mr. Latimer shoud have used 
in his calculation the earnings of the train mile.” 


One knows not which toadmire most in‘the foregoing, the 
syntax or the ethics. 


Narrow’Gauge “ Shunting” Engine. 





We publish this week general views (taken from Engineer- 
ing) of a narrow-gauge “shunting” engine in use at| 
Guinness’ Brewery, Dublin, which presents peculiarities of | 
construction which are worthy of some study. The detail | 
drawings and full description will appear next week. 








Master Car-Builders’ Association. 
The following is a list of subjects to be considered with 


the committees appointed to report thereon at the next an- 





ranean Boston & Albany Railroad, Allston, Mass., J. W. 
arden. 

9. On Refrigerator Cars.—The Committee to report what 
it knows or can learn on that subject, and whether it is 
more economical for railroad companies to own and run 
such carsor whether they should be controlled by other com- 
pee and their employés. Thos. yg tt Kansas City, 
St. Joseph & Council Bluffs Railroad, St. Joseph, Mo., Jos. 
Townsend and C. E. Gore. 

10. On Heating Cars.—The Committee to report what are 
the elements ot safety, economy and comfort in various 
methods of heating cars. J. N. Mileham, New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Railroad, Jersey City. N. J., C. E. Garey 
and J. W. Marden. i 








nual convention of the Master Car-Builders’ Association, to 

be held in Chicago on the second Tuesday in June, 1883. 
1. On Links and Pins —The Committee to recommend a 

| standard form and proportions for coupling links and pins. | 

| Howard Fry, New York, West Shore & Buffalo Railway | 
Mills Building, 15 Broad street, New York, Richard Soule 

and Santord Keeler. | 

2, On lron Cars.—The Committee to report whether it | 


11. On Standgrd Freight and Passenger Car Trucks.— 
Wm. McWood, Graud Trunk Railway, Montreal, Canada., 
Robt. Miller. 


12, On the Decoration and Furnishing of Passenger 
Cars.—The Committee to indicate the principles which 
should control the interior and exterior decoration of passen- 
ger cars, and how both it and the comfort of cars may be 
be improved. T. A. Bissell, Barney & Smith Manufacturing 


“Cars on duty” and a “Mile of earnings” are certainly | would be profitable to railroad companies to substitute iron | Co., Dayton, O., J. S. Lentzand W. B. Snow. 
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AT MESSRS. A. GUINNES,S SON & CO.’S BREWERY, DUBLIN, 


Constructed by the AvonsipE ENGINE Company, Bristol. 


unique, while the manner in which the author brings for- 
ward his ‘* Hence” as winding up a perfect syllogism, is re- 
fre-hing to one who after much “reflection” can see neither 
logic in bis reasoning nor reason in his logic. 

The author does not touch the data which would go to de. 
termine the ‘‘ cost ” of crossing stops, but consistently ignores 
them. Mr. Latimer sets forth his idea of how that cost is to 


be calculated, but the author shuns ail questions of ‘actual | 


” 


expenditure,” and inso doing leaves no excuse for his at- 
tempt to show why it would be economical toavoid the 
** know-notbing stop.” 

Herbert Spencer defines ‘‘ science ” as *‘definite knowledge 
in contradiction to that indefinite knowledge possessed by 
the uncultured.” The calculations of our author are certainly 
not within the domain of science. 

It will be asked whether I will accept Mr. Latimer’s cal- 
culation, to which I say, No! He admits it is too high when 
he proposes to ‘‘average;”’ and while there is some reason 
for approving his plan in part, his calculation must be con- 
siderably modified. I cannot undertake in this paper (which 
is already too long), to criticise it in detail, much less can I 
now undertake to show what is the actual or approximate 
cost of the grade crossing stop, for which, as before stated, 
Ihave at present neither the time, space nor data to do it 
justice. Wu. P. Sumnn, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 





From 








of the parts of cars now mace of wood. W.R. Davenport, 
Erie Car Works, Erie, Pa.. E. A. Olmstead. 

3. On a Standard Wheel Gauge and Form of Section for 
the Treads und Flanges of Wheeis.—The Committee to re- 
port which action, if any, is required with reference to the 


adoption of a standard wheel gauge, and to recommend a | 


standard form of seciion for the treads and flanges of wheels, 


or steel for wood in the construction of any, and if so which, | 


the designs of Mr. S. GEOGHEGAN, Engineer, Dublin. 


13. On Brake Shoes, Brake-Beams and the Interchange- 

able parts of the Brake Arrangements of Cars.—Howard 

Fry, New York, West Shore & Buffalo Railway, Mills 

i ga 15 Broad St., New York, J. S. Lentz, F. M. 
Vilder. 








December Meeting of the Master Car-Builders’ 
Club, 





and whether experience indicate: that any ac vantage results | 
from the use of a conical form for the treads of wheels, andif | F : : der by 
so, how the advantage is shown. R. C. Blackall, Delaware | This meeting ts as held Dec. 21, and was called - ar i for 
| & Hudson Canal Co., Albany, N. Y., D. Hoit aud Edward | Mr. Leander Garey, who announced that the subject to 
|B, “ a ‘a - : | discussion was ‘‘ Gauges for Measuring Screw-cutting Too:s 
4, Oa Sharp Flanges—Their cause and prevention. | and Standard Sizes of Bar Iron.” In order to show the 
H. Stanley Goodwia, Lehigh Valley Railroad, Bethlehem, | difficulty of securing interchangeability in bolts and nuts, 


one of the members was requested to read part of a paper by 
Mr. O. Chanute, which was prepared for the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, and read at one of its meetings. 
The following is the portion relating to screw threads : 


II.—SCREW-THREADS. 

[From a paper entitled ‘‘ Uniformity in Railway Rolling 
Stock,” by O. Chanute, Chief Enoineer New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Railroad.read before the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, June 21, 188%.] 

As American cars, apart from the trucks or running gear’, 
chiefly cocsist of wood, and the various wooden parts vat 
principally fastened together with bolts, the factor — 
pecomes important in securing promptness and economy h 
repair is that the threads upon the bolts, and those upon the 





a. 
5. On the Causes of Accidents to Trainmen.—The Com-, 

mittee to report what means can and sbouid be provided to 

| protect train and yardmen from injury. W. F. Turreff, | 

Cieveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Ladianapolis Bailway 

| Cleveland, O., John Kirby and Wm. Fuller. 

| 6, On the Most Economical Carrying Capacity for 

| Freight Cars.—The Committee to report what are safe and 
economical loads for axles of given sizes. John Kirby, Lake 

eae & Michigan Southern Railway, Cleveland, O., Wm. 

| Fuller. 

| % Onthe Economy of Grinding Cast-Iron Car Wheels.— 

| L. Packard, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md., 
D. C. Richardson and John Hodges. 

| 8. On Steel-Tired Wheels with Wrought-Iron Centres.— 

| The committee to report on their safety and cost of service 

| compared with chilled cast-iron and paper wheels. F. D. 
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nuts designed to go upon them shall, for the same sizes, be a 
good fit, and absolutely uniform and interchangeable. 
‘Wood can be cut and fitted with ordinary tools, but a nut 
too small cannot be screwed up home, and if it be loose it is 
pretty sure to rattle off. 

In contracting for all new cars and engine:, therefore, the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad carefully speci- 
fied that tbe builders should exclusively furnish 
threads of the ‘* United States” (or Franklin Institute) 
standard; but at the same time, the mechanical department 
thought it well to look at home, to see how the. matter stood 
in its own shops. 5 

ln 1873 the road had nominally adopted the * Uni‘ ed 
States ” system and standard of screw-threads. It had pro- 
cured a number of sample taps and dies and furnished a set 
to each shop, with instructions to reproduce them as re- 
quired by the wearing out of the old sets. , 

In 1877, or only seven years after the adoption of this 
standard upon the Erie ilway, it was discovered that 
nuts cut at some of its shops did not properly fit bolts of 
the same diameter cut at other shops. The matter was then 
thorougoly investigated. A nut of each siz» was ordered 
cut at each tap with the top in common use and supposed to 


Fig.3.5 ¢ ' 


tt 


Narrow Gauge ‘ Shunting” Engine. 

be standard, and these nuts were sent to the firm of Pratt & 
Whitney, Hartford, Conn., whose well-known accuracy and 
efforts to maintain mechanical precision gave assurance of 
thorough and correct results. 

{n their shop the corresponding bolt thread was repro- 
duced by fitting a soft plug of Babbit metal to each nut. 
This was screwed in and out, being expanded, if necessary, 
by driving a steel mandril in a central hole left for that pur- 
pose until it fitted perfectly, and the plugs so obtained were 
used to make measurements of the screw-threads. Each 
nut was then cut open in the center and the half nut of each 
shop could then be tried upon the Babbit plug representing 
the bolt cut at another shop. 

The result was surprising and the plugs and half nuts pre- 
sented a series of misfits which require to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. They cannot well be represented on paper, but an ex- 
amination of the pieces reveals the most serious differences. 
Neither the diameter, nor the pitch, nor the depth of the 
thread, nor their angles, nor the flat surfaces were found to 


agree. 

ieee in the pitch, or number of threads to the inch, they 
do not agree. This was accounted for by the fact that some 
of the shops had sent nuts cut with the tap used for engine 
bolts, while they had another tap with a different number 
of threads to the inch for car bolts, thuugh why they should 
differ and how both could be the standard is not so appar- 
ent. 

he table on the following page exhibits the discrepancies 
which were found to exist in the two most important partic- 
ulars of pitch and diameter, and its careful inspection 1s re- 
quired in order to appreciate the divergencies it shows. 

It will be noticed that almost all the diameters are differ- 
ent, and that not one is right. The sizes are given in 10,- 
000 of inches, and the errors vary from 17-10,000 up to 
55U-10,000, while every nut but one was found to be too 
large. 

The fact was that each shop, in reproducing its taps and 
dies, had, by more or less imperceptiole degrees, departed 
from the original standard. The diameter had been in- 
creased, the depth and angle of the thread had been altered 
the flat surfaces at the top and bottom had been curtailed 


as was said before, and amply appears from an examination 
of the plugs and half-nuts, a bolt cut at one shop was not 
property itted by a nut cut at another. 
avinug thus found out some of its own deficiencies, the 
mechanical department next sought for what comfort it could 
get from those of its neighbors. For this purpose 22 nuts, 
all nominally of 84-inch diameter, were unscrewed from as 
many cars belonging to 16 ditferent railroad companies. 
The result was, indeed, gratifying and instructive, and is 
shown upon the list of the sizes which were obtained. 


IZES OF 34-INcH Nuts. 
Owner of Car. 





It will again be noticed from this list, that not a single nut 
was found to be of the correct diameter, although there are 
but three different sizes. A great number of sizes could 
probably have been found, by examining more cars, the 
above having been selected haphazard, but that was not what 
was being sought. 

The object was to know how the sizes ran, and it will be 
seen that all the nuts were too large, both on foreign roads 
and in the Erie shops, with the single exception of one nut 
from the Hornellsvilie shop. 

In fact, it was ascertained that the practice was all but 
universal of cutting nuts over size, especially for car work, 
and thai the Ene Railway had merely fo'tlowed the general 
drift in departing from the standard. 

It was found that there were three reasons for this state 
of affairs. 

1st. That the sizes of bolts on foreign cars were gererally 
larger than the standard, and the Erie nuts had to be cut 
over size in order to fit them. 

2d. That, as there were several different over sizes, the 
nuts were cut loose, so as to go on the larger bolts. This 
resulted in bad fits and much shaking off of nuts. 

3d. That most of the iron delivered by the rolling mills 
was over size, and in order to avoid the expense of going 
over a bolt twice, in cutting the thread, the practice obtainea 
of cutting all rough bolts over size. 

Indeed, so universally had these causes operated, that in 
1876, only 12 years after the making of the original stan- 
dard of screw-threads, the makers of taps and dies system- 
atically made them over size, and had even formulated a 
rule attempting to ae this inaccuracy, that : 

“Upto and including §-inch diameter, the size of nuts 
re be qe over the standard. Above %-inch, they shall be 
sz large.” 

That is to say, a certain standard system was devised, it 
was uominally adopted by almost all the parties interested, 
including the railroads, and a rule was then straightway 
formulated to depart from that standard in one of its most 
im gence particulars. 

t was stated by the makers of taps and dies that prior to 
the recent reform in this matter, due to the efforts of the 
master car-builders, about three-fourths of their sales of 
taps and dies consisted of those which were over size. 

ow, the effect of this practice was twofold, so far as car 
repairs were concerned : 

irst.—The roads did not adhere to the same amount of 
over size, as fully appears from the dimension of nuts on the 
Erie Railway, and on the several cars, a list of which has 
been given, and although the differences may be thought 
small, they are quite large enough either to prevent a nut 
from going on a bolt at all or to leave it so loose as easily to 
rattle off. 

When, therefore, a car arrived at a shop, with a nut gone, 
instead of putting on atonce a standard nut, investigation 
had to be made as to the amount of over size used by the 
road or firm which built the car. If this differed from the 
particular inaccuracy practiced by the road doing the re- 
pairs, recourse must needs be had to the ‘told nut barrel,” 
aud here the trouble commenced. 

‘The old nut barrel” contained the many hundred speci- 
mens of nuts of different sizes which had been taken off from 
foreign cars. They were picked over and tried on, one at a 
| time, with whatever patience or profamty the workman 
| might be master of, until one was found to fit. This fit was 
| almost sure to be a loose one, but the nut was, nevertheless, 
| screwed up, and the car sent off with a fastening tolerably 
| certain to work off, and to give some other road a chance to 
| overhaul its ‘old nut barrel.” If no nut was found to 
| on ; if a bad fit could not be made in that way, the old bolt 
| was knocked out and a new bolt (cut to a «different over- 
| Size) was inserted, to plague somebody else. Thus much of 
| the car repairs took tenfold the time and caused tenfold the 
| expense which would have been incurred if all the roads had 

rigidly adhered to the standard which they bad nominally 
| adopted, and made their screw-threads of exact sizes. 

The second effect of over-sizes was that the roads paid for 
more iron than they ordered or required. The rolling mills 





Dimensions oF Nuts—Erie Rattway. 
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1 Inc. ¥4 INcH. 34 INCH. | 54 INcH. ¥% Inca. 
SHop. ‘ Ss. | | | | 
=% 34 34) Az, Sz 
BS, Differ- | "| Differ- |= 5" ,,. Differ- | = S' | Differ- |S Differ- 
35 Diameter ence en ence. ge Diameter ence $= Diameter’ ence. 35 quae ones, 
a7 a > a 15> 
Standard......... 8| 1.0000 |.... ... 9| 0.8750 | ....... 10| 0.7500 |... .... laa | o.@250|........ )13| 0.5000)... 
Jersey City........ 8 | 1.0040 | 0.0040; 9] 0.8780 | 0.6030) 10 | 9.7530 | 0 0030\ 11 | 0.6280 | 0 0030 12| 0.5025 | 0.0025 
Eustern Car.. .... 8| 1.0340 0.0340) 9} 0.9100 | 0 0350) 10) 0.7815 0.0315) 1 0.6575 | 0.0325 13 | 0.5320 | 0.0320 
Port Jervis ...... 9 1.0082 | 0.0082} 9} 0.88x0 | 0.0150} 10] 0.762U | 0.0120! 19! 0.6370 | 0 6170, 12! 0.5102 | 0.0102 
Susquehanna ..... 8 1.0060 | 4.0069) 9} 0.8800 | 0.0050) 10 | 0.7510 | 0.0010) 11 | 0.6290 | 0.004013) 0.7055 0.0055 
Horneilsville ...... 8| 1.0017 | 0.0017; 9| 0.8875 | 0.0125) 10 | 0.7535 | 0.0035) 10 | 0.6190 | 0.0060,12| 0.5020 | 0.0030 
| | Smail. | 
Buffalo Repair....| 8 1.0017 | 0 0017; 9| 0.8870 | 0.0120) 10 | 0.7550 | 0.0050) 11 | 0.6275 | 0.0023) 13) 0.5085 | 0.0085 
Buffalo Car........ | 8 1.0559 | 0.0550) 9 -9215 | 0.0465) 10 | 0.7890 | 0.0390, 11 | 0.6565 | 0.0315'....).......... Sent came 
Elmira Car... .... 8| 1.0175 0.0175) 9| 0.900 | 0.0250) 10 | 0.7637 | 0.0137; 11 | 0.6350 | 0.0100 13 0.5175 0.0175 
| ! | | | 














and the threads thus given more of a V-zhape. 


trary and differing systems of threads formerly prevailing. 


} Even where 
the right pitch had been used* it had been altered a little and 

'* The nuts cut with a pitch differing from the U.S. standard 
were intended to fit bolts on old locomotives built with the arbi- 


all delivered iron over-size, and upon being consulted, their 
managers said that they did so because they thought that 
their customers preferred it. That there was some little 
additional trouble in rolling iron to exact sizes, and that it 
was safer to make it a:little large, and that as they charged 





for actual weights, by the pound, there was no objection so 
far as they were concerned in making the bars as large as 
would be acceptable to the customers. 

Several lots of iron were then measured at the Erie shops, 
and they were found to run from ,; to ¢, of an inch over 
size. The over weight seemed to average about 8:¢ per cent. 
Now, the Erie Railway bad during the year 1877, cut about 
700,000 Ibs. of round iron into bolts, and if the over weight 
be assumed at 5 per cent. (instead of 81¢ per cent.), it had 
probably paid for some 35,000 Ibs. of iron, worth, at three 
vents a pound, $1,050 more than it required. 

Moreover, it appeared by investigation, that it was cost- 
ing $1,822 a year to maintain this system of inaccuracy 


Threads. Dia'neter. | by making the taps and dies in the company’s own shops, 
Standard nut should be.............000 cee. eee 75 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern L.R —1..... 10 07815 and that these could be purchased for less money from 
“ “ “ “ee 10 07637 | Makers who made a specialty of maintaining uniform 
“ “ - — | 0.7815 | accuracy. 
New York Central & Hudson River R.R.—1... 10 0.7 It then had become so clear that only annoyance, bad 
Pies = - 2... 10 0.7890 | workmanship, and expense resulted from the continuance 
Flint & Pere Marquette R.R.—1........ ...... 10 0.7815 | of the existing practice of making the taps and dies in the 
ek ie ah wee 4 eae company’s own shops, that it was determined to discontinue 
Philadelphia & Reading RR 10 0.7637 | this and to come down to [exact standard sizes as soon as 
Cleveland, Columbus & CincinnatiR.R—1. > 10 0.7815 | possible. Accordingly, in October. 1878, the following order 
rn “ “ 2... 410 0.7815 | was issued ; 
eee MaMa, BIG, «sc osecsccesccss sen0se'sdes 10 0.7890 “In order to preserve uniformity in screw-threads the 
Michigan Central BR.i..........-.cececccscccces 10 0.7815 | following rules shall hereafter govern : 
Gran | Trunk Railway—) C00 ercccenscecogeces 7 rey ft. F ll Se cee mp we and such dies as are not 
Chi s oy ah adalat pale Ma ‘ a to machines required for reguiar use shall hcre- 
Suen ASerwpeeme 18 SREB] ter be procured upon Regus intend of Using mae 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R......2..... 10 0.7815 | at each shop as wanted. The workman hitherto doing such 
Toledo, Wabash & Western RR... . 10 0.7815 | work shall be relieved or assigned to other duties, 
Pekin, Lineoln & Decatur R R..... 10 0.7815| ‘Taps for speciul work may either be made or ordered, as 
Cincinnati, Lal‘ayette & Chicago R ‘ 10 0.7815 | circumstances will warrant. 
North Pennsylvania R.R............ ..eee sees 10 0.7815 


‘* New taps and dies shall, however. be ordered only when 
actually —— for use, and the present supply shall be 
utilized until worn out. 

**2. All new engines and cars shall be constructed with 
screw-threads, bolt beads, wnd nuts in exact conformity 
with the United States standard known as the ‘ Franklin 
lustitute’ or ‘ Sellers’’ system. 

‘*3. Ali iron ard steel received for bolts shall be carefully 
inspected to meke sure that it does not run over or under 
size, and bars involving double cutting, or too small, shall 
be rejected. 

‘4th. All new bolts, ete, for the repair of the existing 
rolling stock, shall be eut to the exict standard sizes, except 
in cases where great expense or inconvenience would result 
therefrom. 

‘5th. Such of the existing taps and dies as may be found 
to differ from the exect standard, shall be used only to dupli- 
cate existing threads in repairs of the rolling stock and only 
so far as necessary to prevent waste or extra expense.” 

But the Erie experience did not stop here. It next ob- 
tained some lots of taps avd dies from different makers, 
both those of which were supposed to be of exact and those 
whith were made over size, in accordance with the curious 
rule which bas been mentioned. These lots were compared, 
and it was found that the taps and dies made by different 
makers did not agree as to size. . 

These several makers had been saying for some time that 
the road could not hope to maintain standard sizes in its 
own shops. That absolute accuracy required special appli- 
ances, which these makers had obtained at great cost, and 
that it was, therefore, bettér to buy all taps and dies of 
them. Now, it was discovered that the product of different 
makers did not coincide, and that if the road purchased of 
one firm and wanted to preserve a standard, it could not 
purchase of the other. 

Next, the cause of this difference was inquired into, and 
the makers of foe and dies said that they did not know. 
One firm stated that it had spent two years in time, and 
over $10,000 in money, in obtaining the exact measurement 
of an inch, and its —— and fractions, from the standard 
yard, deposited at Washington. The other firm said that 
they had most faithfully copied the original gauges recog- 
nized as correct, and made for the United States Govern- 
ment several years before, by a most careful and accurate 
mechanic of Massachusetts, named Fox; and that there was 
a standard set in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, to witness their 
assertion. 

Here was at last a gleam of light. The inquiry led back 
to the original standard. The makers of these uninter- 
changeable taps and dies were couinay told to brin 
down their standard gauges to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
and they would all be compared together. 

This was done, and the result was appaiently to make 
confusion worse confounded. The three sets of gauges did 
not agree with each other. It is true that the differences 
were not great, being at most 1-1000 of an inch, and such 
that while they could be measured by instruments of pre- 
cision, they cannot well be exbibited in a table ; but the fact 
remained that the gauges were not interchangeable. 

Perhaps some engineers, accustomed to measure to 1-100 
of a foot, will say that 1-1000 of an inch is not much of a 
distance; and doubtless in some locations it may be negiected 


altogether. Yet if they will examine the 44-inch gauge and 
the two plugs, one exactly 11-inch in diameter, and the 


other just 1-1U00 of an inch smaller, made by Pratt & Whit- 
ney for Mr. Forney, of the Railroad Gazette, and kindly 
loaned by him, they will find that this 1-1000 of an inch 
makes just the difference between a close fit and a loose fit. 

It may be said further, with respect to the comparison of 


&°/the three sets of gauges, that those of the firm which led 


obtained its own measurements from the standard yard a. 
Washington were found to be the most accurate; that next 
to these were the gauges of the other firm, and worstiof all 
were those of the government a Navy Yard. Ths was 
accounted for by the fact, that mae of soft iron they 
had worn in using, and the effec!#’such wear, in maintain- 
ing standard size, will be further alluded to hereafter. The 
two tap and die making firms had been careful to case- 
harden their gauges, and in one case they bad been made 
adjustable to take up possible wear. 

Having thus traced the differences connected with the 
screw-threads, through their range of many inaccuracies, 
even to a difference of original standards of measurements, 
the next step was to apply a remedy. 

For this purpose a general meeting of the Master Car- 
Builders’ Association was held in New York, on the 18th of 
December, 1879, to which were invited Mr. William Sellers 
the originator of the American system of screw-threads, and 
the various manufacturers of taps and dies. 5 

At this meeting the existing difficulties were explained, 
and the question was fu'ly discussed. 

It appeared that the master car-builders had all encoun- 
tered the trouble, annoyance and expense resulting from 
the lack of uniformity in screw-threads, andwere confident 
that a general reform in this respect would save hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually to the railroads of the 
country. s ; 

On the other hand, the makers of taps and dies explained 
how great were the difficulties of maintaining, even the 
partial accuracy which they bad secured, described their 
processes, and expressed their willingness to encounter fur- 
ther expense to secure greater correctness. : 

Mr. Sellers, being asked for his advice, gave it at length. 
He described the methods which had been employed in the 
shops of William Sellers & Co., to secure accuracy, and to 
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inspect the dimensions of screw threads. He stated that his 
firm had found it more accurate and cheaper to buy their 
taps and dies than to continue their manufacture, and gave 
= very valuable hints as to the best methods to follow in 
uture. 

In consequence of this advice it was decided by the master 
car-builders to abandon the use of ‘‘over-sizes” completely in 
screw-threads, and to come down to the exact standard as 


of ‘‘nut locks,” which have been proposed, experimented on | 


and discarded. 
ply to track bolts, and are beyond the scope of this paper. 
It is preferred to call attention to three attempts to make 
the bolts and nuts adjust themselves to each other, so as to 
produce a good fit, even if differing in original size. 
The first is an English invention, that of Mr. Ibbotson. It 
consists in boring out the cuter end of the nut, and filling it 














soon as possible. A committee was subsequently appointed, 
with Mr. M. N. Forney as Chairman, which reported at the 
meeting just held, June 15, 1882, at which a resolution was 
adopted commending the reform to such railroads as have 


not yet carried it out. 
The makers of taps and dies, on their side, agreed to make 





with a soft metal, through which the bolt may thread its 
way, forcing the metal into a tight fit. 

The second is the ‘‘grip bolt” of the Harvey Manufactur- 
ing Co., of which a cut is given herewith. In this, the thread 
of the bolt is under-cut at an acute angle, while the nut is 
cut with the same pitch (or number of threads per inch) but 
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their gauges agree, and to use absolutely the same standards 
in manufacturing their goods. 

The care of verifying and making these standards was 
entrusted to the firm of Pratt & Whitney, and it has now 
spent two years anda good deal of money in revising its 
former measurements, in devising and building, with the 
aid of Prof. W. A. Rogers, of the Cambridge Observatory, a 
new measuring machine to establish a standard inch, and in 
making accurate sets of gauges, which will be placed on the 
market in a month or two. 

The difficulties they encountered in their pursuit of the 
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standard inch will be found partially described in Mr. 
Forney’s report to the master car-builders. 

But after the standard gauges have been made there 
remain two difficulties to be overcome: 


The first arises from the expansion and contraction of 
steel in tempering. After a screw tap has been made of 
soft steel, it is quite accurate, but before it can be used it 
requires hardening. In this process it becomes more or less 
distorted; so that with all possible care the taps of the same 
makers are not absolutely uviform. This was tested on the 
Erie Railway. A dozen taps were obtained from one 
maker, and a nut was tapped with each. They were then 
interchanged, and it was found that there were differences 
enough to make the taps run loose through some nuts and 
tight through others. This might be overcome by grinding 
the taps after hardening, but the cost would be probibitory, 
and would be rendered nugatory by the second difficuity. 

This difficulty results from the wear of the tap or the die 
in actual use. They may be absolutely correct when put in 
the machine, but with the first nut or bolt they begin to 
wear; and although that wear is minutely small it becomes 
appreciable in time, so that a nut cut with an old tap will 
hardly goona bolt cut with an old die, and so tempt the 
workman to resort to over sizes and bad fits. 

Impressed with these difficulties inventors have devised 
many ingenious contrivances to overcome their results. 

It would carry us much too far to review the large family 


Some few are effective, but they chiefly ap- | 


these will engage the attention of this Society, and{that its 
members will join in promoting the reform of past inac- 
curacies. 





Three specimens of %-in. bolts which had been sent by 
Messrs. Hoopes & Townsend, of Philadelphia, were exhi- 


| bited. These were all turned one of them to exact size and 
one ;4, in. larger and the other ;}, in. smaller. Each of them 


| the threads 


had a thread cut on it of standard size. The difference in 

is quite — that on the smallest bolt 
was not quite full, while the largest was a little ragged on 
the edges, showing that a superfluous amount of metal had 
been cut away. Messrs. Hoopes & Townsend therefore con- 


| cluded that bolt iron should not vary more than 4, in. from 
| standard sizes. 


THE CHAIRMAN said that one of the objects of the meeting 
was to ascertain how near to standard sizes bolt iron could 
be rolled without increasing its cost. He requested Mr. 
Wilson (of Wilson, Walker & Co., Pittsburgh) to give his 


| views. 


| 
} 


| 
| 


Mr. Wiison.—Iron can be rolled accurately to a given 
gauge; it is only a matter of cost, that is, of keeping the 
guides and rolls in perfect order. But the practice has 
been to order iron full, and that ‘‘ full” had no limit. It 
might be an eighth or a thirty-second or a sixty-fourth. 
Iron of exactly 8 in. or other diameter can be had if it is 
ordered, but in order to have the rolls turned up frequently 
and keep them absolutely correct, it would cost a little more. 
To maintain exact sizes it would be necessary to iurn the 
rolls oftener. 

Mr. GAREY.—Would it not be necessary to have a size of 


| iron which should be the limit, so that when it exceeded that 


| the rolls should be returned ? 


Mr. WILSon.— Yes. 

Mr. Gargy.—What should that limit be ¢ 

Mr. Witson.—I think whenever the iron is found to 
be ; or yjq in. above size that the rolls should be dressed. 


| That isa question for the men who use the iron to decide. 


Our rolls are returned when they are ;, larger than the 
standard size. We are now usinga steel guide and can 
make more iron without change than heretofore. Of course 


| if we have to dress the rolls oftener we must charge more. 


| say we must have more money for making it. 


Mr, GAREY.—The car-builders want to learn what is the 
limit of least variation in the size of iron that can be speci- 
fied without increasing its cost. If they required iron to be 
made of exact size the rolling mill men would have cause to 
What we 


| want to do is to fix the least limit ot variation in the size of 


iron which will not increase its cost. I do not see how we 


| can get at it unless the rolling mill men can agree what that 


with perpendicular surfaces on the inner edge of the threads. | 


The effect of this is that when the nut is screwed on, it 
“upsets” the ends of the threads on the bolt and presses 
them into a close fit, and thus prevents the tendency to 
loosen. i 
This, however, is open to the objection tkat it introduces 


anew style and system of threads, and that these threads, | 


being cut to thin edges, are apt to be injured. 
Mr. Harvey has, therefore, been led to invent the third 
device, in which the Sellers system of screw-threads is re- 
tained for the bolt, but the nut is so shaped as to plow its 
way into a close fit. 
| ‘this is effected by cutting the first half of the nut to cor- 

respond with the standard thread of the bolt (making an 
| easy fit), and by gradually changing the angle of the re- 
maining threads through the second half of the nut, as 
shown upon the drawing herewith.* Thus the threads 
which are at an angle of 60 degrees with each other through 
the first half of the nut, become at an angle of 45 degrees at 
the rear end of the same nut. the intervening portion being 
“a spiral wedge, which, by means of the starting threads 
upon the nut, is mede to enter the grooves of the bolt thread, 
and to compress and displace the metal.” The threads upon 
the rear half of the nut being gradually deepened to make 
| room for the flowing metal. 

The effect of screwing such a nut on a bolt, is to pineh and 
squeeze the threads of the bolt, engaging (at a different 
angle) those in the rear half of the nut, to cause the metal to 
flow, and to force the bolt and nut to adjust themselves to 
each other. This undoubtedly secures tight fits, even when 
the bolts and nuts are cut to appreciably different sizes. 

Whether this system will produce in practical use the ex- 
cellent results which it promises, whether the straining of 
the metal beyond the limit of elasticity, to cause it to flow, 
will weaken the threads, or whether the threads will be so 
distorted when the nut has to be screwed on and off a num- 


bers of times, as to eventually result in loose fits, experience 
and time must tell. 

The object has been to point out the great economy 
and advantages which result in constructing railway rolling 
stock with absolutely interchangeable parts; the mechanical 
difficulties which stand in the way, and the devices which 
have been introduced to overcome them. It is hoped that 





* Harvey Mfg. Co. Pat. Spiral Wedge or Self-fitting Nut (head 
section). Ato Bis straight line across the tops of the threads, 
showing that the nut is not a tapered one. 

Threads numbered 1 to 4 are United States Standard, having an 
angle of 60°. 

From Nos. 5 to 8 the angle of the thread is constantly changing, 
i. e., itis growing more and more acute. 

To preserve the standard number of threads to the inch, the 
tops of the threads are thickened as the threads becowie more 
acute, 

These more acute threads are also deepened, giving room for 
the expansion of the bolt threads (of an angle of 60°) when this 
nut, with threads gradually growing more and more acute, is 
“wedged” into, or plows its way through them. 


limit shall be. 

Mr. Emery.—If the car-builders require that iron shall be 
rolled to within a hundredth of an ioch of the standard 
size, they will certainly get it. The bolts made from such 
iron will take 10 per cent. less material than is used now 
and will require less work to cut them, and the bolts 
will be a better fit. For such iron they can afford to pay 
more. 

Mr. FRENCH (of A. French & Co.)—I think there will be 
little difficulty in getting iron rolled to exact size if you in- 
sist on having it. Wehad some difficulty in having steel 
rolled exactly when we commenced the manufacture of 
springs simply because manufacturers had been allowed to 
roll steel .j; or jy in. large. We insisted in having it rolled 
to exact sizes, and we got it. We have every bar gauged, 
and I do not think we have rejected 500 Ibs. of steel received 
from the manufacturers ina year. I do not see any reason 
why iron should not be rolled in the same way, and do not 
think it will cost any more to do it when manufacturers be- 
come accustomed to it. 

Mr. GAREY said he thought it would be necessary to have 
standard gauges for rolling iron, because otherwise in Pitts- 
burgh, for example, the 14, 8 or % in. might not be thesame 
as in New York. 

Mr. Forney.—If I had an order for 100 tons of 8 in. iron 
and should specify that the bars should enter the gauge on 
the table which, is ,;4, in. jarger than 84, but should not enter 
the other, which is ;}, in. smailer than %4 in., the difference 
between the two being ;), in., would Mr. Wilson charge any 
more for the iron than he would if there was no specfication 
of that kind ? 

Mr. Witson.— No. 

Mr. ForNEy.—How close to standard sizes can you roll iron 
without increasing the?cost ?,Can you roll within 5, 44 or r40 
in.? There must be some limit in the variation from stan- 
dard sizes at which the cost is not increased. Now what is 
it, ? 

Mr. W1Lson.—To roll iron to standard sizes we should re- 
quire to have another set of rolls. At present chain iroh is 
rolled scant, bolt iron is rolled full ; now it we had orders 
to make iron to standard sizes we would require still another 
set of rolls. Car manufactures frequently say in their orders, 
‘“« Please make this iron scant all over.” 

Mr. Forney.—1 have served for several years on the 
Committee on Standard Screw-threads, and one of the diffi- 
culties encountered in their introduction has been that of 
getting iron made to standard sizes. It was therefore pro- 


| posed to the Pratt & Whitney Company that they should 
make limit gauges for the size of iron which could be used 
by the rolling-mill men in making and the railroad men in in- 
specting the irov. It was proposed to have one gauge a little 
larger than the standard size and the other a little smaller, 
and then specify that the iron should enter the one and not 
enter the other. 


, manufacture of bolts. 


Now, I will ask Mr. Wilson what he thinks 





the difference between the standard size and that of the 
gauges should be ? 

Mr. Witson.—I should say ~; to ,45 larger and smaller 
than the standard would be a good margin to work on. 

Mr. GarREY.—How much time would it be necessary to 
give to the rolling-mills in order to have them supply iron 
rolled by such gauges? Would there be any difficulty in 
placing an order in January tobe delivered in March ? 

Mr. WiLson.—There would probably be no difficulty in 
delivering it in February. 

A representative of the Albany & Rensselaer Iron & 
Steel Company said that if his company received orders 
sufficient to warrant it in getting the necessary rolls, it 
would roll the iron to the limit required. It has_been its 
practice to roll bolt iron ,, iv. full. He suggested yj} in. 
each way as the allowable limit, to be reduced in the smaller 
sizes. 

Mr. Burpict (of Plumb, Burdict & Barnard, Bolt Manu- 
facturers, Buffalo).—We use a great deal of iron in the 
We furnish all the mills from which 
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we buy iron with gauges, and we allow them to vary from 
gx toys, in. Itisalmosta matter of impossibility to get 
iron to those sizes. I am glad that there are men here who 
can roll iron to within ,} in. of the exact size. 

Mk. BurpIct.—Bolts are sold by the hundred usually, and 
many manufacturers use their iron scant. The bulk of the 
bolts are sold that way. If we made fits exact and offered 
such bolts to a purchasing agent, the next maker, who uses 
scant iron whose fits rattle, would come along, and we would 
get left on one-half per cent. 

The threads of plow bolts vary very much, and asa result 
the plow men are paying 50 per cent. more tor their work 
than there is any necessity for. If they did what you gen- 
tlemen are doing, they would buy their goods very much 
cheaper. You have hit the right course in having a maxi- 
mum and minimum limit for the gauges. I never yet saw 
round iron. It is always more or less oval. If the manufac- 
turers are going to figure down so that their iron will fit the 
gauges both ways, I want to give them an order before they 
leave here to-night. 

Mr. WiLson.—We are full for two months. ([Laughter.] 
Witb steel guides we find no difficulty in making the iron 
—. Mr. Burdict does not order his iron from the right 
makers 

Mr. BOND (representing the Pratt & Whitney Company) 
exhibited and explained some samples of limit gauges for 
round iron which that company submitted, one of which is 
represented by the engraving. 

he gauge consists of a round plug having two different 
diameters in it, one yéo in. larger and theother ,j, iv.|smaller 
than the standard size. An external gauge, of the form 
represented in the engraving, is then made, one end of 
which fits the larger diameter, and the other the small 
diameter of the plug. The external gauge is the one which 
is used for inspecting iron. The plug is to be kept in the 
office or storeroom as a reference gauge to test the external 
gauge to ascertain when it is worn or altered in size. They 
are both made of hardened steel. The cost of a pair of 
gauges of this kind he thought would be from $3.50 to $4. 
The external gauge would have to be renewed from time to 
time after it became worn, but the plugs would not. 

Mr. ForNEY moved that it be declared as the sense of this 
meeting that there should be a difference of ,4, in. between 
the two gauges for iron of less than ¥ in. diameter, 7 in. 
for in. iron, and 3, in. for iron above ¥, up to and in- 
cluding 1in. diameter. The motion was unanimously 
adopted, with the understanding that iron shall enter the 
large gauge and shall not enter the small one either way. 

Mr. HOWELLS was requested to explain the Harvey sys- 
tem of screw threads, which he did, and submitted speci- 
men-. Asit has been described in Mr. Chanute’s paper, 
Mr. Howells remarks will not be reported. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


- THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Softening Steel. 


A correspondent cf the English Mechanic gives the follow- 
ing method for softening steel: ‘‘ Heat your steel toa dull 
red heat, hold it in some dark or shady nook or corner until 
you can just see the least possible tinge of redness, then cool 
immediately in water at the ordinary temperature, and you 
wiil be able to file or turn it with very little difficulty. I 
have tried this plan on steel from the smallest sizesup to 
1 in. diameter with success; beyond that I have not gone. I 
do not claim that this way is better than, or as good as, 
some that have been given for annealing steel; but there 
are times when the delay of the ordinary process is ex- 
tremely inconvenient—as in the filing of turning tools of a 
particular shape, re-annealing steel when the skin is taken 
off, etc.—and then this mode answers admirably.” 


Ventilation of the London Underground Railway. 


Tron, of recent date, says: “Some definite steps are likely 
to be taken in the ventilation of the underground railways 
of the metropolis. We learn that Captain Galton, C. B., 
inspected, on Saturday last, the railway tunnel between the 
Mansion House station and Blackfriars Bridge, in order to 
examine the ventilation arrangements. The inspection arose 
out of the inquiry which has been held during the past week 
at the Surveyors’ Institution, Westminster. The inquiry 
has been held by order of the Board of Trade, under Section 
12 of the Metropolitan District Railway act, 1881, author- 
izing the company to construct ventilators in the streets and 
otber public places witbin the limits of the Commissioners 
of Sewers and the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. Under the powers conferred by this act, the engi- 
neer of the railway prepared a scheme for the ventilation of 
the lines between Sloane Squareand Mansion House stations. 
by means of 20 ventilators; of which four would be place 
in the public gardens on the Thames Embankment, and 
most of the others in public roadways, so constructed as to 
serve the purpose of refuges. The Board of Works and 
City authorities strongly object to the scheme, and the for- 
mer has submitted another, through their engineer, Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette, by which they hold that the line could be 
effectively ventilated by means of six shafts. In support of 
these two schemes a large amount of engineering and other 
evidence has been taken during the six days which the in- 
quiry lasted. Captain Galton is not expected to make his 
award before the middle of next month. We look forward 
with interest to the publication of his report.” 


Losing Railroad Cars. 


Probably a good many of ovr readers will coincide with 
the London Engineer in commenting on the following para- 
graph, and will make their wishes apply to some American 
roads and their rolling-stock, That paper says: 

‘A notice was recently credited to the Brighton Railway Co. 
to the effect that there were missing from their rolling-stock 
seven first-class carriages, two composite carriages, eight 
second-class carriages, two second-class brakes, eleven third- 
class carriages, three passengers’ brakes, four passengers’ 
luggage vans, and one horse-box. The statement has since 
been contradicted as absurd, which is to be regretted, for if 
such a loss should occur, one might wish it to take place 
every week for a year on the Southeastern Railway.” 














ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


The following statement for the year ending Dec. 31 is 
published in Boston, December earnings this year estimated: 











1882. 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Earnings....... $21,200,000 $21,324,150 -D. $124,150 0.6 
Expenses...... 11,143,000 11,066,575 I. 7E485 0.7 
Net earnings. $10,057,000 $10,257,635 D. $200,635 1.9 
Charges....... 4,972.32 4,428,367 I. 543,957 12.3 


Surplus. ..... $5,084,676 $5,829,268 

Dividends paid in 1882 were 8 per cent., amounting to 
$5,028,495, leaving a balance of ,181. In 1881, after 
paying 8 per cent., there was a surplus of $1,479,981, of 
which the sum of $1,000,000 was appropiated to improve- 
ment fund. 





D. $744,592 12.8 


The mileage worked increased from 2,924 to 4,100 miles 


during the year. 








The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘Briefly stated, the stock 
aod debt of the company for each year stand as follows: 





Dec., 1881 Dec., 1882. 

DEMS ietcc encores. sensous $55,337.446 $69,814,191 
PRs siccccadee: wees davaniee £9,122,725 71,082,000 
ii ok cee Ries sean $114,460,171 $140,896,191 


‘* The increase in capital account, however, represents the 
cost of the Denver Extension and the acquisition by purchase 
of the Burlington & Southwestern in Iowa. The increase of 
the bonded indebtedness included in the $26,000,000 is also 
to be partly appropriated to the taking up of $3,000,000 
ad ~ 4 present 8 per cent. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

mds.” 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


The following statement is published for the year ending 
Dec. 31, December of this year partly estimated: 














‘ 1882. 1881. (ncrease. P.c. 
Earning:......... $14,865,354 $12,584,509 $2,280,845 18.1 
Expenses......... 8,698,760 8,037,827 660,933 8.2 

Net earnings.... $6,166,594 $4,546,682 $1,619,912 35.6 
CRARBOB. pie 0:00 000 1,923,930 1,798,932 124,998 69 
Surplus.... . .. $4,242,664 2,747,750 $1,494,994 54.4 


Charges include interest, rentals and sinking funds. 

The dividends actually paid in 1882 were 8 percent. 
amounting to $3,324,916, and leaving a balance of $917,74 
to profit and loss. 

New York Central & Hudson River. 

We give below some of the more important figures of this 
company’s report for the year ending Sept. 30, 1882, which 
were not contained in the abstract of the report published in 
our issue cf Dec, 22 last : 








, Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

No. passengers ..... ... 10,308,979 Inc. 1,408,730 13.7 
Passenger mileage. ........ 432,243,282 Inc. 58,474.302 13.5 
Average journey.. ——— —«— (ene ° oop 
No. tons freight............. 11,330,393 Dec. 260,986 2.3 
MEE Knacsba scniese oad 2,394,799,310 Dec. 252,014,788 9.5 
Average haul............ 212.4 Dec. 17.0 8.0 

The working expenses in detail were : 

For maintaining road: 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Repairs of road-bed........ $2,257,943.57 Inc. $695,511.23 40.5 
Rails for repairs....... ... 5042.48 Dec. 149,724906 26.4 
Repairs— buildings. ........ 390,416.22 Inc. 61,254.67 18.6 
” fences and gates. 40,609.83 Inc. 9,496.07 35.2 
Taxes on real estate....... 973,573.27 Ine. 28,363.18 3.0 
ere $4,079,585.37 Inc. $644,900.19 18.8 

Maintenance of equipment : 

Repairs—engine and ten- 
__ Ea $1,066,620.70 Dec. $277,132.94 20.6 
Repairs—cars..... ........ 2,279,434.29 Dee. 373,374.85 14.1 
- tools and ma- 

IE oss wntinena-sa55% 115.4£9.84 Inc. 9,476.76 9.0 
Incidental (oil, waste, fuel 

at shops, etc.)............ 205,219.16 Ine. 34,171.29 20.0 

_ ee eee $3,666,763.99 Dec. $606,859.74 14.2 

Operating road: 

General office............ $186,303.54 Dec. $589.10 0.3 
Agerts and clerks.......... 1,320,455.68 Dec. 41,304.61 3.1 
Labor loading and un- 

loading freight......... 1,505,844.31 Inc. 27,182.86 1.8 
Porters, switchmen, flag- 

men, watchmen........ 708,241.07 Ine 33,079.80 49 
Fuel and water station 

attendance. ............ 54,652.22 Inc. 3,771.43 7.4 
Conductors, baggagemen 

and brakemen.... .... 835,915.27 Ine. 2,586.56 0.3 
Enginemen and firemen. 1,448,481.26 Dec. 24,800.74 8 
Fuel, and preparing same 2,382,755 42 Dec. 69,235.93 2.8 
Oil and waste (trains).... 272,888.91 Dee. 19,884.00 6.8 
Loss and damage, bag- 

gage and freight ....... 92,590.52 Ine 32,155.01 53.2 
Injuries to persons ...... 135,711.30 Ine. 87,013.79 64.1 
Damages to property (cat- 

errr simein 4,305.46 Dec 2,823.66 39.6 
General office expenses. . 80,070.77 Inc. 11,606.72 170 
Car BO... ..sccs00 sdeases 1,466.761.00 Dee. 20.7743.46 12.5 
Hauling cars in N. Y. city. 57,733.64 Inc. 4,073.68 7.0 
Lighterage and cartage.. 783,260.81 Ine. 14,270.32 1.8 
SGA: Abhe Kasaciecin 176,221.50 Ine. 8,947.11 54 
Contingencies......... a 237,632.32 Ine. 35,040.99 17.3 

WO ci cceste ac0nes. 4608 11,649,625.00 Dee. $106,852.63 0.9 
Total working expenses.. 19,395,974.36 Dec. 68,812.18 0. 


The expenses under the three principal heads, and the 
amounts allotted to freight and to passenger transportation 
for three years have been: 








1879-80. 1880-81. 1881-82. 

Maintenance of 

eee $3,134,486.10 $3,434,685.18 $4,079,585.37 
Muintenance of 

equipment ...... 3,611,825.32 4,273,623.73 3,666,763.99 
Operating road.... 11,103,582.96 11,576,447.€3 11,649,625.00 

OE cs anessaed 17,849,894.38 $19,464,786.54 $19,395 974.36 
Freight expenses. 13,670,884.15  14,913,213.93 14,387,380.78 
Passenger exp.... 4,179,010.23 4,551,572,61 5,008,593.58 

MR i isen occ nass $17,849,894.38 $19.464,786.54 $19,395,974.36 





New Haven & Northampton. 





This company owns a line from New Haven, Conn., to 
Conway Junction, Mass., 94.64 miles, and from the latter 
point runs trains over the Troy & Greenfield road to North 
Adams, 28 miles. It is alsoowner of branch lines from 
Farmington to New Hartford, Conn., 14 miles; from North- 
ampton to Williamsburg, 7.50 miles; from South Deerfield 
to Turner's Falls, 10 miles, and leases the Holyoke & West- 
field road. running from Holyoke to Westfield, Mass., 14 
miles. The total — of road operated is 169 miles, of 
which 137 are owne 

The equipment consists of 28 locomotives; 28 passenger 
train cars: 479 freight and 79 service cars. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows: 





eer ? s . . $2,460,000.00 
ERE ee a ee 3,200,000.00 
Bille payable, C6C.........-. 000 .c0s00--ceceee 585,000.00 
Accounts and balances, October coupons. 90,629 22 


Income and expenditures accounts............... -.. 379,339.00 


nas $0RO0 0000 aber ccevccosscoe nse ests os ... $6,714,968.22 






uipment....... . $6,462,351.09 
Stocks, vents and real estate 97,372.81 
Sinking fund trustees. . , 52,500 00 
Materials........ -. - a 82,879.33 
Cash and balances...........-.----- 19,864.99 


96,714, 068.22 
Two locomotives, two passenger, 10 box and two dump- 
cars were added to the rolling stock during the year. There 
were expended on the Northern Extension during the year 
$99,516.30, making the total cost to Sept. 30, 1882, $1,385, - 





748.40. The business of this part of the road shows a con- 
siderable increase, and it is believed will soon produce 
satisfactory net a. wi 

The bonded debt consists of $1,300,000 first-mortgage 7 
per cent. bonds; $1,200,000 consolidated 6 per cent. bonds, 
and $700,000 5 per cent. extension bonds. During the year 
$190,000 convertible 6 per cent. bonds became due and 





were paid off. The annual interest charge is $190,000 as 
against $20) 400 last year. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 











1881-82. 1880-81. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Freight trais .. ........ 51,864 $547,747 I. $194.115 19.0 
Vassengertiains.... .... 225442 1815'5 L 43,927 24.1 
Wharfage, rents, etc .... 18,965 22,351 D. 3,387 15.2 
ECR tes $896,271 $751,614 I. $144,647 19.3 
rr 562,784 453.477 L. 109,307 24.1 
Net earnings............ $333,487 $298,137 I. $35,250 11.9 
Gross earn. per mile...... 5,272 5,082 I. 190 3.7 
Net ” | geka 1,962 2,014 TD. 53 (2.6 
Per cent. of expenses..... 62.79 60.33 LL. Bae iss 
The length of road operated during the year was 169 


miles, as against 148 in 1880-81, the Northern Extension 
not having been opened until late in that year. 

The following is a condeused statement of the receipts and 
expenditures : 


ee I cr cccccnanenens 0 osa0eneren $333,456.37 





Increase bills and coupons.................00 .cessees 269,200.00 
Cash and accounts last report................ 102,196.13 
CCIE Gs se 0s0es0shennoesdcoonskes 4,200.00 
er ee ee 27,625.22 
PIEIs A nancies inte niew &pekeas tad bebe eee $736,707.72 
BRIGGS CE BOiintne cenviss. stesescces $203,695.33 
2 OSES eee 34,931.48 
ie H. & W. bonds.... ...... 17,600.90 
te fot 8 eres 10,815.95 
. Fer soe Phen ees Kaee® 28,926.33 
Construction and equipment .... ...... 197,152.29 
I tines aes atnbhedeeeeks canned 15.000 00 
Accounts and balances due.............. 19,864.97 
Old balance charged off.................. 476.44 


Increase of materials.......... ......... 363.48 
Purchase of real estate. etc 17,881.05 
Bonds of 1882 paid and endorsed 190,000.00 





—- 736,707.72 
The treffic for the year was as follows : 
1881 


2, 1880-81. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Train-miles... ..... 683,322 484,77: I. 198,548 41.0 
Passenger cartied.... 483,229 356,776 I, 126,453 35.4 
Passenger-miles...... 8,726,851 5,612,006 1. 3,114,845 55.5 
Tons freight carried.. 498,671 448,450 I 650,221 11.2 
Ton-miles... ........ 24,800,865 18,705,765 IL. 6,095,100 32.6 

Average receipts : 

Per pass.-iaile........ 2.30 cts. 2.53 cts. D. O.23ct. 9.1 
Per ton-mile... ...... 2.63 cts. 3.00 cts. D. 0.33 ct. 11.0 


During the year 10,400 feet of new side tracks were built 
at various points on the road, and several other important 
improvements made. Notwithstanding the large increase 
in train mileage and in passenger and freight movement 
there was no serious accident or damage on the railway. 


Hartford & Connecticut Western. 


This company owns a Jine from Hartford, Cunn., to the 
New York state line, 66.7 miles, and uses the Newburg, 
Dutchess & Connecticut Railroad from the state line to Mil, 
lerton, N. Y., 1.7 miles, making the totai length of line oper- 
ated 68.3 miles. The present is the first report of the exist- 
ing company, and is for 14 months ending Sept. 30, 1882. 
The equipment consists of 15 locomotives, 21 passenger and 
baggage cars and 429 freight and other cars. 

The general account is as follows : 








SA ase 5 oneal dee read 9 » . . $2,105,000 00 
First-mortgage bonds.................... 140,000 60 
SN OO ee ee 101.711.98 
Convertible bonds...... 554,000.00 
Profit and loss........ ; 19,868.75 
ae haadesnhibhdeseial $2.981,580.73 
Road and equipmert.................. $2,771,904.00 
PE CNA, nicdte sesbshospe cnnbasene 93,129.81 
OS eee Ca SE aes 82,392.23 
Se OE MUNN si ccs sre cvctsacwe 29,589.95 
DN Sn Seemed i4d4ntuiees scasdnannee 4,566.74 
a 2,981,589.73 
The earnings for the 14 months were as follows : 
NE taiess § , ‘seauhiamene $133,304.19 
DCSE) 3 ‘cue sanhin dees pub seaenen 222,003 .A7 
Malia, GXpTOGR, C8C..... 022.0000 orc0s : 13.498 88 
Total ($5,424.95 per mile)....................... $368,896 .64 
Expenses (93.9 per cent.) .. .............+0 346,393 34 
Net earnings ($330.94 per mile). ............. $22,503.30 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures : 


Materials, cash and accounts from Trustee.... . $33,122.12 

PT. .c .pashageksasaehe:. be0thedeecseaaanse 368.896 64 

Sale of first-mortgage bonds........ ... a ee 140,000.00 

Biils and accounts payable....................... ... 101,711.88 

OE issn Stpnininhs: dink nit baba a amadetaeheaadeotnn $643,730.74 
Accounts payable from Trustee .......... $19,096.70 
Operating expemses.. .. .........-++.+0-- 346,393.34 
es iste viaeeeninnantedounkhe. ankhal 038.98 
DA cubniseceta. ir! oktuies’ conbancl 7,620.99 

Bquipment..... .c.ceee coves cocccoceee os 51,904. 

I pee) See $3,129.81 
EE are pee eee 82,490.23 
Accounts receivable.... .................. 29,589.95 

————. 639,164.00 

I as x once 6s cent xcucanstacases ... $4,566.74 

No statement of traffic is given in the report. President 


Gilbert’s report says: ‘‘ The property was surrendered by 
the bondholders to the Trustee, on April 28, 1880, who con- 
tinued in the management of it until Aug. 1.1881. Your 
directors found that during that time the income of the 
property had been economically handled aud invested, and 
that marked improvements bad been made in all that per 
tains to permanent way, and tends to reduce the cost of re- 
pairs, etc.; 1,043 tons of steel rails bad been laid, trestle 
bridges had been filled with earth, new bridges of timber 
and iron, and several important pieces of masoury had been 
constructed, a new station had been built at Simsbury, and 
the business facilities about other stations bad been im- 

roved. Evideutly more than $100,000 in betterments had 
een added to the property, and of a nature outside of ex 

yenditures usually included in cost of repairs and renewals. 

he small amount of indebtedness which was transferred by 
the Trustee was also noticeable, and in no way calculated to 
embarrass the new company. 

‘* Your directors, appreciating that the best interests of 
the property were sucn as to demand still further renewals 
and expenditures, in order to increase its earnings by reason 
of increased facilities, and to reduce by reason of the same 
improvements the comparative cost of operation and main- 
tenance, have issued bonds as was provided in the act of 
this company’s incorporation, for the purpose as therein 
stated of completing and equipping the same. Of these 
$140,000 have been disposed of to date. These bonds which 
are to run from five to 20 years, at the option of the com- 
pany, were placed at 5 per cent. The company has pur- 
chased in Hartford the real estate which was formerly rented 
for freaght and other terminal facilities, and paid for it $93,- 
000. Its title to other real estate, encumbered, has also been 

rfected. The purchase of the Rhinebeck & Connecticut 
Railroad was made, and the transfer of that property per- 
fected on July 1, 1882. The terms of the purchase, as by 
the authority of meeting of May 25, 1882, were $800,000 





of the stock of this company.” 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Passes.—Ali persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THe RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EpiToR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railr offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
umportant improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement, Discussions of subject 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
_ practically acquainted with them are especially - 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early co 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, an i 
pecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published 


Advertisements,—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umMns We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, su an Jinancial schemes, etc., to our 

readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, out it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
Sor money or in consideration of advertising satin 


THE NEW YORK CE! CENTRAL REPORT. 


Two weeks ago we published the summary of the 
report of the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road for year ending Sept. 50 last, as it was given to 
the press, without any analysis, as it was received too 
late to be read even before printing. We have since 
obtained more details. as contained in the report to 
the State Engineer and Surveyor, chiefly concerning 
the items of expenses, and we now purpose to examine 
the report and compare the results with those of pre- 
vious vears. 

The passenger trattic of this road, as of most others, 
has not shown constant growth, but has often declined, 
and in spite of the general growth of business after 
1877, it was smaller in 1880 than in any of the five 
years previous to 1877. In 1880-81, however, it was 
larger than ever before, and under the stimulus of the 
extremely low through rates of last year and the 
heavy immigration, it increased again no less than 
13) per cent., making it 48 per cent. larger than in 
1878-79 (when it was smaller than ever before, how- 
ever.) 

The growth of freight traftic, however, as on the 
other trunk lines (except the Erie, previous to 1878) 
has been almost uninterrupted. There was a trifling 
decrease (3} per cent.) from 1876 to 1877, but none 
again till last year, when the decrease from 1881 was 
no less than 94 per cent. If we count a passenger mile 
as equivalent to two ton miles then the total trattic of 
1881-82 was about 4 per cent. less than that of the 
year before. 

The course of traftic on this road for the last 14 
years may be traced in the following table, in which 
the figures are for the number of millions of passen- 
ger and ton miles: 





Pass. Ton Pass, Ton 

Year. miles. miles, Year. toiles. miles. 
1868-69. ....... 34t.1 606.5 | 1875-76.... 1.674.4 
1869-70......... 346.9 788.7 | 1876-77 1.620.0 
1870-71... .313.2 905.9 1877-78 2.042.8 
1871-72 342.3 1,042.0 | 1878-79 2,295.8 
1872-73 364.4 1.277 7.5 | 1879-80. . 2,525.1 
1873-74. 350.8 1,391.6 | 18*0-81 2,646.8 
1874-75.... .338.9 1, "404. 0 | 1881-82 2,394.8 





Last year the freight traffic was not only less than 
in 1880-81, but less also than in 1879-80. This, how- 
ever, was what was to have been expected. This 
road is the chief carrier of Western produce to the 
East and the seaboard, and of general merchandise 
from the East to the West. Anything which affects 
these two great currents of traffic affects it more than 
any other road. Now the east-bound traffic of last 
year was chiefly determined by the crops of 1881, 
which were much smaller than that of the two previ- 


ous years. 
York Cent. al most, because it has most of it. 
The merchandise movement westward in this year | 


ment in bulk. The company reports a decrease of 


in the through west-bound,so that the balance shows a 
large decrease. These figures, however, include only 
the movement between New York and Buffalo or 
Suspension Bridge, which is probably not half of the 
traffic we speak of and which was affected by the 
crops and the demand for merchandise. 

The year was a time of activity in almost all manu- 
facturing industries, of which there is a vast number 
which are served by the New Yoik Central. There 
was, however, much less increase in the products of 
the textile and other industries which it serves, whose 
products are generally valuable in proportion to their 
bulk, and form a high-class freight, than in the coal 
and iron industries, which are so distant from its line 
that it gains comparatively little by their prosperity. 
These industries, when active, supply an enormous 
traffic, and, as we have pointed out before, all the 
trunk lines except the New York Central profit greatly 
by them; and they more than anything else—perhaps 
they alone—saved the other trunk lines from losses 
last year like those of the New York Central. For the 
Erie we have evidence of this in its late report. In 
freight, other than coal, it showed a decrease of 4 per 
cent. in traffic and of 12.8 per cent. in earnings, 
against the New York Central’s decrease of 934 per 
cent: in ull freight traftic and 15 per cent. in freight 
earnings, and the Central had a decrease in its coal 
traffic, which was 2,388,976 tons. against the Erie’s 
6,104,672. The Pennsylvania gained more from coal 
and iron than the Erie probably, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio gained greatly by them also. 

Thus it was to be expected that the New York Cen- 
tral freight traffic should suffer more last year than 
that of the other roads. It had more of the kind of 
traftic which grew smaller, and much less of the kind 
which grew larger during the year. When we come 
to examine the earnings we will find that this applies 
with double force to them. 

There has been widely spread among, Kastern inves- 
tors a feeling that nothing could hurt the New York 
Central, or at least that anything that hurts it will 
hurt its rivals still more. This is a pure delusion, how- 
ever. The New York Central is vulnerable like other 
railroads, though the circumstances which make it 
weak do not occur, at least have not heretofore} oc- 
curred, so often as those from which its rivals suffer 
most. When the iron industry was prostrate, and 
the coal production light, then the other trunk lines, 
and the Pennsylvania especially, suffered greatly 
from causes which affected the New York Central but 
little; as we see above by the record of its ton-mileage, 
its freight business went on increasing almost without 
interruption, while for some years that of te Erie 
stood still, and the Pennsylvania’s grew slowly. The 
ae York Central's grew from 1,278 millions in 1873, 

o 2,043 in 1878; the Pennsylvania’s (Main Line and 
cot aig with about the same mileage) from 1,385 
millions to 1,732 in the same time—a time of growth 
in agricultural traftic, but of slow progress in coal and 
iron production. The Central’s gain then was 765 
millions of ton-miles, the Pennsylvania’s 347 millions; 
but from 1878 to 188. the Pennsylvania gained no less 
than 923 millions; the New York Central only 604. 
We have not the Pennsylvania’s traffic for 1882 yet, 
but it will probably show a large increase over 1881 
(judging by the earnings), notwithstanding a large de- 
crease in agricultural freight, while the Central suf- 
fered a decrease. 

Thus while in seasous like those succeeding 1873 the 
New York Central may be in an exceptionally strong 
position, commanding the larger share of the traffic 
that grows larger, and but little of that which grows 
smaller, in seasons like those since 1878 it is really in 
an exceptionally weak position, and especially suf- 
fers much more than any other trunk line by war 
rates on through freight. Due appreciation of this 
fact very likely would have saved us from the trunk 
line war of 1881, from which certainly the New York 
Central suffered more than any other road, as might 
have been known beforehand if the condition of the 
different branches of industry in the country had been 
appreciated. It must be said, however, that but for 
the bad crops of 1881 the results would have been less 
disastrous to all, and especially less disastrous to the 
New York Central, as with good crops they might 
have secured fair profits from produce east-bound in 
the first half of 1882, after the war closed. 

The indications are now that the growth of traffic 





hereafter for a time from manufacturing and mining 


532,681 tons (26 per cent.) in: its through east-bound | 
freight, and an increase of 146,303 tons (334 per cent.) | 


All the roads suffered from this; the New! industries will be less than for a few years past, and if 


agricultural traffic grows, as it is likely todo under 


|such circumstances, the position of the New York 
was probably larger than ever before, but this is usually | Central in relation to the other trunk lines is likely to 
little more than a fourth part of the east-bound move- | become stronger than of late, unless a large share of 


its through traffic is diverted by new lines between 
New York and Buffalo. 

The passenger, freight and total gross earnings, and 
the net earnings of the road for eleven years have 
been : 





--— ———— —— Earnings .——_ —- —--—--— 
Year. Popeye Freight Total. Net. 
71-7 $17,573,728 a 8,4: 7,201 $10.271 381 
> 406,(21 


12,925,$74 





‘ f ES 
1424.37 79.C86 6 
77 3.0% 19,045.840 Rei)) 2Q774,5 78 
3 5,953, 102 18.270.250 96,554 13" 73,511 
1879-80...... 6,611,159 22,199, #6 6,913 18, 326,019 
1880-81...... 6,958,038  £0.736,750 348.587  12,$83,610 
1881-82.. .. 7.816,519 17,672,252 30,628,781 11,232,807 


The passenger earnings, we see, were 12} per cent. 
more last year than the year before, and move than in 
any other year, except 1872-73. The freight earnings, 
however, were not only 15 per cent. less than in 1881 
and 204 per cent. less than in 1880, but they were 
smaller than in any other year of the eleven except 
1876 and 1877—both years of railroad war also, and 
the latter a year of bad harvests and general prostra- 
tion of industry. The Central’s freight traffic was 
nearly 50 per cent. more in 1882 than in 1877, its 
freight earnings only 7} per cent. more. 

The total earnings of the road were less than in 
either of the two previous years, but were larger than 
in any year between 1874 and 1880. 

The net earnings, however, were the smallest since 
1872, notwithstanding,or rather becausce,the traffic hes 
been exceeded only in two years. Carrying a very 
large share of its trafiic at less than cost, as it did for 
most of the year, the fact that it was large was a po:- 
itive disadvantage. But forits enormous local traffic 
and travel, most of which remained profitable,the prc- 
fits of the year must have been very much less than 
they-were. It is questionable whether this local traffic 
produced as much profit as the year before, as the 
rates on part of it were affected by the war, so that 
we may assume that as much as the whole of the de- 
crease of $1,650,000 in net earnings was due to the low 
through rates and the decrease in east-bound through 
freight. 

The course of through freight can be partly traced 
by the statement given of the movement between New 
York and Buffalo or Suspension Bridge. This ex- 
cludes the New England traffic between Albany and 
Buffalo, which in 1880 was about equal in amount to 
the New York tonnage. The figures are: 


1879-80. 188"-81. 1881-82. 

Tons east and south. 1,690,880 2,056,558 1.5223. 907 
* north and west 347,<51 456,497 582,800 
2,493,085 2,106,707 


ee eee 
Ton-miles..... elaine 807,800,000 1,C90,000,.00 627,00. ,000 

In 1880, the through traffic between Albany and 
Buffalo afforded a tonnage mileage just about 70 per 
cent. of the New York-Buffalo tonnage mileage. If 
this proportion has continued since, then the local 
traffic has not increased; but it must have increased 
from 1880 to 1881 at least, which leads to the conclu- 
sion that the New York Central’s New England traffic 
has decreased. The decrease inthe New York-Buffalo 
through freight last year was of itself equivalent to 
163 millions of ton miles, while the total decrease was 
252 millions; this and more than this may reasonably 
be supposed to have been due to a decrease in the 
through traffic to New England, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 

We give, under the head “Annual Reports,” a 
few figures not contained in the summary of the re- 
port which we published two weeks ego, including the 
passenger and ton mileage, and the items of operating 
expenses, the last of which will be examined with the 
more care, because it was a year of bad earnings in 
which there is sometimes an effort to increase net 
earnings by postponing expenditures for maintenance 
and renewals, 

A critical examination of the details of expenses 
shows that the expense of maintaining the road was 
extraordinarily large last year—1&} per cent. mcie 
than in 1881, and no less than 30 per cent. more than 
in 1880. Those who look upon the cost of rails as a 
chief element in determining this expenditure should 
note that this item was little more than one-tenth of 
the New York Central’s expenses for maintaining road 
last year. In that year the expenditure for rails was, 
indeed, about $150,000 less than in 181, but it was 
about the same as in 1880. There were but 6,600 tons 
of rails used for repairs last year, against 9,014 the 
year before. These renewals, however, are always 
very light for some years after tracks have been laid 
with steel. 

The renewals last year were equivalent to 64.7 miles 
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of track out of the 2,657 miles which the company has 
—less than 2} percent. At that rate, the rails would 
be renewed once in 40 years, which is a much longer 
jife than can be hoped for. 

The great increase in maintenance of road expenses 
was in repairs of road bed. 

The increase above was nearly balanced by a de- 
crease of $606,860 (14} per cent.)in the cost of main- 
taining equipment. But the cost was still as low as 
in 1880 (a little lower). The cost of maintaining 
motive power was 204 per cent. less in 1882 than in 
1881, and of maintaining cars 14 per cent. less. 

With a road thoroughly stocked as this was before 
1862, an unusual proportion of the equipment being 
new, the cost of maintenance is likely to be below the 
average, especially if the traffic is not growing. The 
other trunk lines were in similar condition, some with 
a much larger proportion of new equipment. 

The transportation expenses, or ‘‘ cost of operating 
road,” cannot be put off and made large in seasons of 
great profits and small when profits are small, as is to 
a great extent possible with maintenance expenses. 
We find that, with passenger traffic 184 per cent. 
larger and freight traffic 94 per cent. smaller, the 
transportation expenses were not quite 1 per cent. 
less. 

The train mileage was considerably smaller in 1882; 
and cost per train-mile for maintenance and transpor- 
tation for three years has been, in cents: 

1879-80. 1880-81. 1881-82. 
19.74 24.93 


Maintenance of road................ 18.80 

Maintenance of equipment.. ....... 21.69 24.55 22.41 

CEU S vo 5 wibenses dasaeed eaten out 66 67 66.55 7120 
iad Sake c6.05 ks: 5 ontoo eee 106.16 110.84 118.54 


The cost per train-mile thus increased last year, and 
was then 7 per cent. more than in 1881 and 11% per 
cent. more than in 1880. 

The cost per freight train-mile includes the total 
sum paid for car-hire, without any credit for the 
amount received for car-hire. In comparing the re. 
sults of different years on this road, this makes little 
difference, but in comparisons with other roads, all, 
or nearly all, of which charge to expenses only the 
excess of expenditures over receipts for car-hire, it 
unduly exaggerates the expense on the New York 
Central. Last year $1,466,761 was paid for. car-hire, 
equal to 13.5 cents per freight%train-mile ; but the 
excess of payments over the receipts for car hire was 
only $399,646.59, which is 3.66 cents per freight train- 
mile. If in this respect the expenses were charged 
like those of other roads,the expense per freight train- 
mile would be but $1.21 in 1882, instead of $1.31. 

The average receipt, expense and profit per unit of 
traffic for the last seven years have been 


-Fer ton-mile,.———, ——--Per mene sgg —_—-~ 
Receipt. Cust. Profit. —— pense. Profit. 
5 0.34 1.9 





(675 76...... 1.05 0.71 1.09 0.82 
1876-77...... 1.01 0.50 0.31 2.07 1.14 0.93 
1877-78... . 0.914 0.590 0.324 2.01 1.28 0.73 
1878-79...... 0.796 0.541 0.235 .05 1.19 0.86 
1879-80...... 0.879 0.641 0.338 1 998 1.266 0.732 
188u-81...... 0.783 0.563 0.220 1.862 1.218 0.644 
1881-82..... 0.738 0.600 0.138 1.808 1.159 0.649 


Thus last year the receipt per ton per mile was 6 
per cent. less than in 1881, but the cost was nearly 7 
per cent. greater, in consequence of which the profit 
per ton per mile fell 37 per cent.,to 0.1388 cent.—much 
the smallest profit ever made on any important road, 
we imagine. The cost per ton per mile is the largest 
reported since 1877. It should be remembered that a 
difference of a hundredth of a cent in the average 
cost or rate per ton per mile made a difference of 
$24,000 in the profits. While the report for 1881-82 
shows a decrease of $3,064,498 in gross freight earn- 
ings, it shows a decrease of but $525,833 in freight 
expenses, so that the profits from freight were: 

1879-80. 1880-81. 1881-82. 
$8,529,082 $5,823,536 $3,284,871 

Thus last year the freight profits were 43} per cent. 
less than in 1881 and no less than $5,244,211, or 614 
per cent. less than in 1880! This last by itself is nearly 
enough to pay 6 per cent. on the stock. The de- 
crease may be partly due to a change in the method 
of dividing expenses between passengers and freight, 
but there has been a decrease of $4,098,211 in the 
total net earnings in the two years, and the whole of 
this, if not more, was doubtless in the profits of the 
freight traffic. 

Of the decrease in freight profits since 1881, amount- 
ing to $2,538,665, about $554,600 was due to a decrease 
in traffic, $1,088,000 to lower rates, and $896,000 to 
higher expenses. With 5 per cent. less freight traffic 
than in 1879-80, the freight expenses were larger by 
$716,496, or 5} per cent., though there was a decrease 
of 655,000, or 5% percent. in freight train mileage. 

There can be no doubt that since the close of this 
company’s fiscal year its traffic has not only im- 
proved, but has become unusually large and profit- 
able. A note appended to the report says that the 
gZrossearnings for the quarter ending with December 


Freight profits .... ... ..... 


would beaboub$1,200,000 morethan in 1881—an average . 





increase of $400,000 a month. Just at present the busi- 
ness is probably as good as at almost any time in the his- 
tory of the road, and there seems everything to make a 
heavy winter traffic at profitable rates; though on 
east-bound freight the rate is low, it is still profitable ; 
some traffic will be diverted from this and ‘he other 
trunk lines by the new road just opened to Buffalo, 
and some passenger traffic by the West Shore road 
from New York to Albany, which will be opened so 
far before long, but there is now a fair prospect that 
the New York Central will make considerably more 
than in 1§81, when the profit was $8.82 per share, and 
possibly as much as in 1680. when the profit was 
$11.82. The traffic of the current fiscal year will not 
be much affected by the next harvest, but it may be 
considerably by a change in manufacturing industries 
and the demand for merchandise. The harvest will 
have much to do with the results of the next fiscal 
year, and perhaps, before its close, the opening of the 
West Shore road to Buffalo. 








THE IMPROVEMENT OF LOCOMOTIVES. 


It is not entirely unprofitable at times to speculate 
about what we would do if we had entire freedom and 
absolute power to act as we choose. Probably, if that 





‘condition of things existed, and we were to exercise 


the liberty of doing what we like, to use a*tommon 
phrase, we would often ‘‘ make a mess of it.” Still, 
castles in the air are not expensive, so long as they 
remain in the atmosphere; it is only when they touch 
the earth that they become costly. Scheming about 
mechanical and engineering subjects, like other day- 
dreams, does not absorb much money, although it 
often wastes a great dealof time. It is only when 
such ideas assume an experimental form that such en- 
tertainment must be paid forin hard cash. There- 
fore, as this kind of speculation is cheap, we will ven- 
ture to indulge in it to the extent of indicating what 
might be done in the way of improving locomotives 
if, as has been said, entire freedom, unlimited time 
and unrestricted means were, as the Spaniards say, at 
our disposition, to speculate and experiment with 
locomotives at will. 

As a preliminary explanation, it will be said that 
whatever increases the capacity without adding to the 
cost of locomotives, or lessens the cost without 
diminishing the work done, will be regarded as im- 
provement. Besides, whatever adds to the safety or 
comfort of either the operatives or travelers on rail- 
roads will also be regarded as improvement. 

Proceeding then by a scientific method of ditferentia- 
tion, it may be said, first, that the amount of work 
which a locomotive can do depends primarily upon its 
steam-generating capacity. On the other hand, the 
energy which it-can exert depends upon the adhesion 
of the driving-wheels to the rails, and on the mechan- 
ism by which the steam pressure is exerted so as to 
cause the wheels to revolve. 

At first sight it might appear that these two ele- 
ments or functions might be considered quite inde- 
pendently of each other, but a little consideration will 
show that they are correlated one with the other. 
Thus, let us take the ordinary type of American en- 
gine, with one driving-axle in front and another be- 
hind the fire-box, and with a four-wheeled truck in 
front. With such an arrangementof paris the weight 
of only one end of the engine can rest on the driving- 
wheels, and the fire-box cannot be wider than the 
distance between the wheels, nor longer than that 
between the driving-axles, unless it is placed above 
and extends beyond either the axles or wheels or both, 
but in that event the fire-box will be diminished in 
depth or the boiler must be proportionally elevated. 

If, however, all the driving-axles are located in 
front of the fire-box, then not only the back end, but 
the front end also, of the engine may rest on the driv- 
ing-wheels, and it will be possible to make the fire- 
box behind the wheels of any desired width. There- 
fore we arrive at the general principle, that to increase 
the adhesion and the size and capacity of the fire-box 
of the American type of locomotives without incur- 
ring the objections referred to, the driving-axles 
should all be in front of it. The same thing is true of 
ten-wheeled, mogul and consolidation engines. 

If the driving-axles are all placed between the cyl- 
inders and fire-box, then the weight of the last two 
will overhang the former. If the axles are spread far 
enough to get a considerable length of wheel-base, it 
will then be necessary, with the ordinary methods of 
construction, to lengthen the boiler and tubes to an 
extent which, if the whole weight of the engine is 
supported on the driving-wheels, would make that 
weight exceed the limits of ordinary practice. With 
such an arrangement, therefore, it becomes necessary 
in order to get the requisite length of wheel-base and 
tocarry the overhanging weight to place one or more 
pairs of wheels under the front end of the engine, 





and, if the cylinders are close up to the front pair of 
driving-wheels—as they must be unless the driving- 
axles are placed very close together. in order to 
avoid having an ex:essively long boiler—then the 
additional wheels in front must be placed ahead of 
the cylinders. 

With such an arrangement, especially if the fire- 
box is widened as has been suggested, and if the foot- 
board and cab are placed behind the fire-box, there 
will be a very great overhanging weight at the back 
end of the engine, so great as to overload the hind pair 
of driving-wheels. 

The remedy for this difficulty which naturally sug- 
gests itself is the addition of one or more pairs of 
wheels under the back end of the engine to carry the 
overhang there, in a similar way to that in which the 
wheels were arranged at the front end for the same 

urpose. 

But there are some difficulties in the way of adopt- 
ing this expedient at the back end if the fire-box is 
made wider than the distance over the driving-wheels. 
If this is the case, and inside frames and journals are 
used for the driving-axles, then it will he impossible 
to extend the frames backward beyond the front of 
the fire-box, unless the latter is placed on top of the 
frames. This would diminish its depth, and it would 
also be objectionable to have the frames under the 
grates, as they must be if the fire-box is wider than 
the transverse distance over the driving-wheels. 
Even if no trailing wheels are placed under the beck 
end of the engine, it will be essential to devise some 
means by which its tractive power may be transmitted 
from the driving-wheel frames to the tender and train 
behind. 

The first expedient which suggests itself for this 
purpose is to place the frames and journals of the 
driving-axles outside of the wheels, as was formerly 
done on some American engines and is now practiced 
in Europe. There are, however, grave objections to 
this, especially with outside cylinders, because the lat- 
ter must then be spread a good deal further apart with 
outside than with inside cylinders. Besides this evil, 
the axles must all have independent cranks, which the 
American mechanical mind abhors and with good 
reason. 

The question then comes up, how can the inside 
frames be retained, and yet, in the transmission of the 
tractive power backward, accomplish what apparently 
outside frames alone can do. The solution of this 
problem suggests itself by the simple expedient of 
using inside frames for the drjving-axles, and outside 
frames to transmit the tractive power to the tender 
and train. To do this the frames for the driving-axles 
must abut against the front of the fire-box, and the 
other frames would be placed outside of the fire-box, 
wheels and crank-pins, and could be carried forward 
and attached to the cylinders, with a cross brace or dis- 
tance piece between the wheels, which might be fas- 
ned to the inside frames. The outside frames would 
also extend backward and support the foot-board and 
cab. 

With such an arrangement, the fire box could be 
made of any desired width, and its depth need not te 
any less than that of ordinary locomotives, and there 
would be no necessity for elevating the boiler. The 
overhanging weight behind would, however, be very 
great, and it would be essential that some means 
should be provided for supporting it. This could be 
done by placing one or two pairs of trailing wheels 
behind the fire-box, arranged so that the back end of 
the outside frames would rest on these wheels. This 
plan, however, is open to the objection that it adds 
one or two extra pairs of wheels, with their boxes, 
pedestals and truck-frames, if they are arranged as a 
truck, as they should be. There are other objections 
to their use which will be considered presently. 

Before doing so we should say, what every railroad 
engineer knows, that there is a limit to the amount 
of load which should be carried ona single wheel, 
with rails of a given weight. That this load is often 
reached and sometimes exceeded in our present prac- 
tice iscertain. It is also well known that the maxi- 
mum emount of adhesion is only needed in starting 
trains and on heavy grades, and that with adequate 
boiler capacity, if the load on the driving-wheels 
could be increased at such times and places, the ca- 
pacity of the engine would also be increased in the 
same proportion. It is therefore not remarkable that 
the idea of making the load on the driving-wheels va- 
riable has often suggested itself and has been put into 
practice. As much as forty years ago a patent was 
taken out fora method of transferring part of the 
weight of the tender to the driving-wheels. Nu- 
merous patents have been taken out since for the ap- 
plication of the same idea in various ways, and at the 
present time Waterman’s method, which was illus- 
trated in the Railroad Gazette of Sept. 1, of this year 
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of doing this is in use on a number of engines on the | more than in 1881, and their average earnings per 


Boston & Albany Railroad, and is said to be working | mile of road increased from $602 to $63 
very successfully. It is applied to locomotives of the | cent. 


, or 4.8 per 
The comparison is not with a very unfavorable 


American type, only, one end of which, as stated be- | month, as might be supposed; for the 58 railroads re- 
fore, is supported by the driving-wheels. If the whole | porting for 1881 showed a decrease in earnings per 
weight of such locomotives could be thrown on the! mile of but $8, or 1.3 per cent., compared with 1880, 
driving-wheels, there would be no need of transfer- | which was an exceptionally favorable year. 


ing part of that of the tender to them. 


The aerénge- | 
ment and location of the wheels and axles will not | crease in total earnings, 


Of the 74 roads reporting, only nine show any de- 


and only 12 a decrease in 


permit this, and therefore part of the weight of the | earnings per mile eight roads show an increase of 


tender is, as it were, borrowed for the purpose of in- | more than 25 per cent. in earnings per 


creasing the adhesion. 


| 


}more an 


and six 
The 


mile, 


increase of more than 20 per cent. 


Now, if instead of having the driving-axles located | largest increases were 


near one end of a locomotive, as they are in those of | 


the American type, they were placed under or near 
the middle of the machine, it is evident, that if there 
was no other support under either end the driving- 
wheels would carry the whole weight. It is also ap- 
parent that if there is a support at each end, and one 
or both of them is removed or relieved; the weight on 
the driving-wheels would be increased. 

Now supposing that a pair of trailing wheels was 
placed behind the fire-box and under the foot-board, 
and that an arrangement was provided so that the 
springs which support the back end of the locomotive 
and which rest on the trailing-wheels could be com- 
pressed in such a way that their tension would no 
longer, or only partly, support the engine, thus, 


evidently, the weight on the driving-wheels would be | 


increased. 

There is, however, an objection to doing this, from 
the fact that if a considerable amount of weight is 
taken off of the trailing wheels, it would leave them 
without sufficient load to keep them securely on the 
rails. The objection to the use of one or more extra 
pairs of wheels has already been referred to. 

The question then comes up, how can these two 
difficulties be obviated. As we don’t want to add any 
extra wheels, the above query suggests the idea of car- 
rying the overhanging weight of the back end of the 


engine on the front tender wheels. An ordi- 
nary tender carrying 2,400 gallons of water, 
and four tons of coal weighs, loaded, about 


56,000 lbs. This on eight wheels gives a load of about 
7,000 lbs. per wheel, which is considerably less than is 
now carried on many cast-iron wheels, and is very 
much below what can safely be put on steel-tired 
wheels. We might, for example, locate the 
back truck under the tender, so that it would carry 
40,000 lbs. of the weight. This would then leave only 
16,000 Ibs. on the fPnt truck. If then 
we should move it forward far enough to 
come under the foot-board and the back end of the 
outside frame of the engine, and extend the tender 
frame forward so that its front end, and at the same 
time the back end of the engine, would both rest on 
the front tender truck, then, evidently, the latter 
could carry 16,000 Ibs. of the weight of the tender and 
14,000 lbs. of that of the engine and still not have any 
more load on it than the back tender truck carries. 
Both the engine and the tender could be pivoted to 
the centre pin of the front truck and also have lateral 
motion on it independently of each other. Arranged 
in this way and with suitable appliances to relieve the 
springs which support the back end of the engine, the 
portion of its weight which rests on the front tender 
truck could be transmitted to the driving-wheels and 
still leave the truck with a load of 16,000 lbs. to keep 
it on the track. 

This arrangement would have the following advan- 
tages : 

1. It would give a fire-box of any desired width, not 
exceeding that of the widest cars, without diminish- 
ing its depth or elevating the boiler unduly. 

2. The weight of the engine would, as it were, be 
balanced over the driving-axles so that any part or all 
of it could be carried on them if desirable. 

3. The number of wheels under the engine and ten- 


der would not be greater than with the present ar- | 


rangement. 
4. That part of the weight of the engine, or any 





by the St. Paul & Duluth. 
St. Paul, Mion. & Manitoba. 
L ittle Rock & Fort Smith. 
Hannibal & St. Joseph. 
Alt. & Terre Haute Main Line. 
Little Rock, Miss. River & Texas, 
Ohio Central. 
Alabama Great Southern 


The largest decreases in earnings per mile were : 


63.6 per cent 
46.8 ; 
38. 





30.2 by the Des Moines & It. Dodge, 
18.6 is Denver & Rio Grande. 
14.6 Certral Pacific. 

10.9 Chicago & Northwestern. 


Of the latter all have a large increase in mileage ; 
but all but the Chicago & Northwestern have some de- 
crease in total earnings in spite of the larger mileage. 

The roads with the largest and smallest earnings per 
mile in Nover#ber were as follows: 





Largest. Pe r r mile. Smallest. Per mile. 
Pennsylvania. .. 209 Toledo, Cin. & St. L $154 
Northern Central Wis. Central ; 170 
[ron Mountain san Green Bay, W. & St. P 262 
Marquette, H. & Ont Peoria, Dec. & Ev.... 211 
eee Houston, E. & W. Tex 244 
Chicago & Alton.. St. Louis & Cairo.. 248 
Manitoba : Mil., Lake onore & WwW 257 

| Hannibal & St. Jo Little Rock, M. R. & Tex. 60 
Ik poking Valley ‘a 3 Ohio Southe rn. : 65 
Missouri Pacific : 797 Des Moines & Ft. Dodge. Ot 

No other roads in the list earned so much as $800 





or so little as $300 per mile in November last. 
exclude from the list the New York Elevated 
The earnings per mile of one of these was more than 
eight times as great as the Pennsylvania’s even. The 
14 miles of the New York Elevated earned as much as 
828 miles of the East 
much as the 
St. Paul. 
There are reports from but five Eastern roads—the 


We 


roads. 


and seven times as 
Winona & 


Tennessee, 


220 miles of the Green Bay, 


Eastern, the New York & New England, the Long 
Island, the Pennsy!vania and the Northern Central— 
with 8,024 miles of road this year, and 3} per cent. 
more than last year. They show an increase of 123 
per cent. in earnings. Their average earnings pet 
mile were $1,856, against $1,703 the year before, an 
increase of 9 per cent. There are 14 roads reporting 


whose lines are west of Pennsylvania, north of the 
Ohio, and east of Lake Michigan, and all but parts of 
two of them east of Illinois. They had 4,966 miles of 
road and 10 per cent. more than last year. All.had 
an increase in earnings, and their increase 
was 18} per cent. Their average earnings pcr mile 
increased from $410 to $440, or 7 per cent. Scarcely 
one of the more important roads in this district report 
—roads like the Michigan Central, the Lake Shore. 
the Fort Wayne and the Pan-handle, which would 
bring up the earnings per mile largely. 

There are 23 roads west of Indiana and Lake Michi- 
gan, in Illinois and north and east of the Missouri 
River, except the part of the Northern Pacific that 
west of the Missouri. These roads had 20,369 miles of 
road in 1882 and 11 per cent. more than in 1881. 
Their aggregate earnings were $10,802,234, and 21} 
per cent. more than in 1881, and their average earn- 
ings per mile increased from $484 to $538, or 10 per 
cent. Some of the most important roads in this dis- 
trict are not in the table, as the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy and the Rock Island. The reporting roads, 
however, show with a large increase in mileage a large 
increase in earnings per mile. 

South of the above, which we may call the ‘‘ North- 
western we come to the ‘Southwestern 
system,” including the railroads south of the Missouri 
but very little north of it, far enough west to include 
the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf and the Kansas 
lines of the Missouri Pacific, the Central Branch, 


aggregate 


is 


system,” 


and 


portion of it, which would be carried on the front | the St. Louis & San Francisco, but not the Atchison, 
tender truck, could be transferred at will to the driv- | 


ing-wheels without diminishing to a dangerous de- 
gree the load on that truck. 

With these statements we will leave the subject for 
the present. 


NOVEMBER EARNINGS. 


Railroad earnings in November are given in our 
table for 74 different roads—a larger number than 
ever before. These roads had last November nearly 
half the mileage in operation in the country—54,816 
miles, which is 9.8 per cent. more than they worked 
jn November, 1881. Their earnings from this mileage 
were $24,596,018, which is $4,532,348 (15 per cent.) 





Topeka & Santa Fe and the Union Pacific, and south 
to the Gulf, taking in all the Arkansas and Texas 
railroads that report. The Texas and Arkansas rail- 
roads should be given separately, as distinctively 


Southern roads, but that several of them are worked 


in connection with Missouri roads. This South- 
western system, then, had 8,122 miles of road last 
November and 22} per cent. more than in 1881. With 


this increase in mileage there an increase of 
per cent. in earnings, and the average earnings 
mile increased from $534 to $587, or 10 per cent. 
Further west we have the system, if so it may 
called, between the Missouri River and the Pacific, 
numbering but five roads, but having 10,192 miles— 
the Union Pacific, the Central Pacific (including the 


was 


344 
per 


be 
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Southern Pacific), the Atchison, the Denver, and the 
Utah Central. They increased their mileage 7} per 
cent, within the year, but their earnings only 1 per 
cent., and their average earnings per mile decreased 
from $720 to $667. 

We now come to the Southern roads south of the 
Potomac and the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 
Thirteen of these report, with 7,609 miles of road, 
which is but 1} per cent. more than last year. They 
earned in the aggregate 103 per cent. more than the 
year before, and their average earnings per mile in- 
creased from $489 to $532, or 9 per cent. 

It would seem then that in all parts of the country 
except between the Missouri and the Pacific earnings 
were materially better last November than in the cor- 
responding month of 1881, and the improvement was 
unusually even, the increase in earnings per mile 
being 9 per cent. east of Ohio, 7 per cent. between 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, 10 per cent. west and north- 
west of Chicago, 10 per cent. west and southwest of 
St. Louis, and 9 per cent. in the South east of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Ail this country was suffering from bad crops in 
November in 1881, but it did not feel the full effect of 
them so early, and was still profiting from the good 
crops of 1881; and in 1882, while it was getting the 
benefit of the good crops of that year, it had not yet 
got over the effects of the bad crops of 1881. 

Below we give the November earnings per 
53 roads for the last six years : 


mile for 











1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 18€2. 
Ala. Gt. Southern. oe $17t $211 $270 $348 
Atch., hie &s8. F ...... $429 $506 667 575 741 727 
Burl., C. R. & North... 337 298 341 385 86355 404 
Ce anal of Ga. ‘ 715 670 ; sie 589 567 
Central lowa 46.4 373 507 426 436 
Central Pacific. 999 705 633 898 828 707 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... us ; 508 529 jd7 
Chicago & Alton... 578 589 716 829 74 &83 
Chic. & East. Til 426 473 556 570 593 61 
id. 2. Weiss). 612 657 695 652 671 598 
Chic., Mil. & St. P . 63:2 468 504 409 387 473 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Om .. PRP 401 416 409 484 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & Chic 585 720 697 617 571 
Cleve. Akrot i * Col. 220 215 248 264 305 
Col Hocking V .& Tol.. 5 97 655 821 773 813 
Denver & Rio Grande. 267 351 387 741 542 442 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge. 206 36E y 296 
Det., L eae & North. 5 614 
; astern. 936 
Tenn.. Va. & Ga 381 
; ‘lint & Pere | ean 595 
Gulf, Col. & 8S. F “ 506 
Hannibal & St. Jo....... 853 
Hous., E. & W. Tex 244 
lil. Cen., in Ilinois.. 623 
Ill. Cen., in Iowa ; 429 
Ind., Bloom. & West..... 370 
Int. & Gt. Northern... 478 
Lake Erie & West 345 
Louisville & Nash... 589 
Marq. H. & Ont......... 937 
Mil.; Lake Shore & W ‘57 
Mo., Kan. & Texas, 534 
Mobile & Ohio ..... .... 550 
Nash. Chat. & St. L 521 
N. Y. & New England... 692 
Norfolk & Western... . 610 
Northern Central..... ; 1,616 
Northern Pacific..... ... A36 
Pennsylvania. ... 2.209 
Peoria, Dec. & Ev. 211 
&t.L.,A.& T. H., 
Main Line....... . i 392 86518 599 685 
Belleville Line..... .. 663 7 739 596 598 
St. L., Iron Mt. & So.... 669 782 959 923 1,042 
St. L. & San Francisco.. 345 363 411 480 52 
St. P., Minn. & Man..... ves 378 458 862 
Scioto Valley..... 139 275 263 288 361 
South Carolina. DD 483 518 475 624 
Texas & Pacific...... 573 630 651 568 443 
Toledo, Cin. & St. Louis. .... sens ses 134 154 
Union Pacific ‘ 647 726 752 
Wab., St. L. & Pacific. ‘ 399 456 445 
Wisconsin Central...... * 183 249 170 





Here the number of roads reporting for each year 
and the number which in any other November had 
larger earnings per mile than this year were: 


Of 53 roads, 10 had larg ser earn ings per mile in. 1881 
Of 52 Baie Senter, fastcel “er og). Raecents 1580 
or 45 ) eS lO Fania 1879 
Of 36 es = ad = nn. 1878 
Of 32 a. * = ~ en sen eninnd 1877 


Thus in none of the previous years did the roads 
do nearly so well as in 1882. Of the 53 roads in the 
list, 832 made greater earnings in November this year 
than in any previous year reported: 


Lake Shore Earnings, Expenses and Profits for the 
Last Quarter. 


In reviewing the statements of the Vanderbilt roads 
west of Buffalo last week, we showed that the profits in 
the last half of the year had been much greater than in 
the first half,those of the Lake Shore having been $6.10 
in the last half and but $2.27 in the first half. We 
then said that by far the larger part of the profits of 
the last half year must have been made in the latter 
part of it, as the harvest had but little effect on the 
business of the roads until September. So far as the 
Lake Shore is concerned we are able to give the fig- 
ures definitely for the two last quarters of the year, 
by means of its report to the New York State Engi- 
neer and Surveyor for the year ending Sept. 30, filed 
last week at Albany. Having the figures for the two 
halves of the year and for the last quarter of last year, 
by taking the sum of the earnings. expenses, etc., of 
the last quarter of 1881 and the first half of 1882 from 
the figures for the year ending with September, we 
have the figures for the quarter ending with Septem- 
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ber ; and by rv the Sesion 6 of this quarter from 
those for the last half of 1882, we have the figures for 
the last quarter of the year, which most nearly repre- 
sent the present condition of the road’s business. We 
give below the figures so ascertained, for three succes- 
sive years, for the first half of the year, and each of 
the two following quarters which make up the calen- 
dar year : 
Lake Shore Earnings, Expenses and Profits. 
































Six mos., Jan. to June: 1880. 1881. 1882. 
Gross earnings oaweene - 072,993 $8,954,926 $8,026.200 
PRIN 0 5c% > soe 5,019,384 5,285, 164 5, 403,791 
Net earnings.......... $4,053,609 $3,6 669, 762 2 $2, 622,409 
Fixed charges...... . 1,875,188 1 ,862,000 1, 500, 000 
Surplus ... $2,678,421 $2. 307,762 $1,122,409 
ger $5.40 $4.66 $2.27 
3 mos., July to Sept.: 

Gross earnings........ $4,799,602 $4, 445,647 $3,774,962 
| eee * 2,689,723 2,931 ‘08: 3 2,789,800 
Net earnings.......... $2,109,879 $1,514.56 364 $1,984.162 
Fixed charges......... 687,594 681,000 745,000 
Sees $1,422,285 $833.564 $1,239,162 
POE GIO ads acvivc vcces $2.88 $1.69 $2.50 
3 mos., Oct. to Dec: 

Gross earnings........ $4,876,865 $4,570,818 $5,474,838 
Expenses........ ..... 12,708,997 3,062,182 2,931,409 
Net earnings........ . $2 $2,167. 868 $1,508,636 a 
Fixed charges......... 687,594 682,376 745,000 
Surplus .. ............ $1,480, 272 $826,260 $1,7 7$ * yo 
Per GO cnscsedeess $3. $1.67 3.60 


*Including $161.C00 for additions to car equipinsent. 
‘Including $203,400 for additions to car equipment. 


Thus we see that nearly three-fifths of the company’s 
jarge profits in the last half of 1882—$3.60 out of $6.10 
per share—were made in the last quarter of the year, 
and that the profits then were one-fifth greater than 
in 1880 even—that the road is just now doing an ex- 
traordinarily profitable business. 

In the first half of the year, suffering from war 
rates and light crops, the net earnings were 28 per 
cent. less than in 1881, and 35 per cent. less than in 
1880, when traffic was heavy and rates were main- 
tained; in the third quarter of the year, when rates 
were maintained, but the crop movement was light 
about half the time, and the comparison was with the 
beginning of the railroad war in 1881, there was an 
increase of 38 per cent. in net earnings, though they 
were less than in 1880, when rates were higher and 
through freight heavier, in the last quarter, 
during which all traffic was good, but rates a little 
lower than in 1880 and 1879, the gross earnings were 
20 per cent. and the net earnings 67 per cent. more 
than in 1881, and the gross earnings 12 per cent., and 
the net earnings 17} per cent. more than in 1880. 

That the profit should have been $3.60 per share in 
the last quarter of 1882, against $3.00 in the exception- 
ally prosperous year 1880 may seem surprising. But 
thotigh through rates were a little lower in 1882 than 
in 1880, and through east-bound freight no greater, 
almost all other traffic was materially greater, and 
passenger rates were probably better maintained than 
ever before. Moreover, in this quarter in 1880, the 
Lake Shore charged to expenses $208,400 which is paid 
for additions to its stock of cars—properly chargeable 
to construction. But for this, the profit per share 
then would have been $3.41 instead of $3.00. 

It will be noted that the Lake Shore’s expenses in 
1882, though slightly (13 per cent.) less than in 1881, 
were $707,000 (7 per cent.) more than in 1880, though 
in the latter year $700,000 went for new cars. This of 
itself indicates that the traffic was larger last year. 
There was some increase in the elements of expenses 
from 1880 to 1881, but little or none afterward. 

It seems hard for some to believe that a railroad 
company which in half of a year earned but $2.27 per 
share, in a single quarter of the same year could earn 
$3.60. But, though the latter rate of profit is ex- 
ceptionally high, the fluctuations are common enough 
—indeed, a great deal to common; and on this road 
too. Expenses are not likely to be very evenly dis- 
tributed among the several months or quarters of the 
year, and exceptionally heavy expenses may happen 
to come at a time of war rates and light traffic. When 
there are protracted snow blockades traffic is likely to 
be very light, while expenses are extraordinary. And 
as fixed charges keep on the same whether business 
be bad or good, the surplus available for dividends 
varies still more than the net earnings. In 1879, 
when the profits per share averaged 60 cents per 
month, in two consecutive months they fell below 18 
cents, in another were $1.16. In the last quarter of 
that year, by the way, these profits were $3.12, or 
more than in 1880; in another three months of the 
same year they were but 70 cents. And in 1878 there 
was oné month when the profits over fixed charges 
were but $29,842, which is but 6 cents a share. 

As through freight traffic was not unusually heavy 
in the last quarter and rates lower than in the corres- 
ponding quarters of previous years except 1881 and 
1876, and as the Lake Shore had a somewhat smaller 
proportion of it than in previous years, the Lake 
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Shore’s very large profits then evidently were due to | | the uo general laxity of management, which are the fruitful 


an unusually large local traffic, more travel and better 
maintained rates on through passengers and emi- 
grants. And the fact that it thus depends less than 
formerly on its through traffic is a decidedly favorable 
sign, though while the through traffic is that which 
will be most diverted by new roads and on which rates 
are most uncertain, it isprobably more certain to grow 
without interruption from financial troubles than the 
local traffic. A collapse of railroad and other building, 
and a restriction of manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries might very greatly reduce local traffic on many 
roads, while the east-bound through traffic would 
probably continue to grow and grow faster than be- 
fore, perhaps. 
November Accidents. 

Our record of train accidents in November, given in full 
on another page, shows for that month 125 accidents, in 
which 36 persons were killed and 129 injured. The list in- 
cludes 66 collisions, in which 14 persons were killed and 53 
injured; 56 derailments, in which 22 were killed and 75 
hurt, and three other accidents, in which one person was 
burt. 

Twenty-six of the killed and 81 of the injured were rail- 
road employés, while 10 of the killed and 48 of the injured 
were passengers or others riding on the trains. Employés 
constituted 72.2 per cent. of the killed, 62.8 per cent. of the 
injured and 64.8 per cent. of the whole number of casu:l- 
ties. 

In 20 of these accidents one or more persons were killed; 
in 31 there was injury but not death, leaving 74, or 59.2 
per cent.,of the whole number, in which there was no injury 
worth recording. 

As compared with November, 1881, there was a decrease 
of 8 accidents, a decrease of 14 killed and an increase of 9 
in the number injured. 

These accidents are classed according to their 
and causes as follows: 


nature 
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DERAILMENTS: 
ha vaca redbone! ac0g edhe sikesndep tebe sasénnvacde 
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Malicious obstruction 
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Boiler explosion. ...........-..-csesserccsccccccsececscnescees 
Cylinder head blown out... 
Car burned while running 
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Five collisions were caused by trains breaking in two; 
four by misplaced switches; three by mistakes in orders or 
failure to obey them; two by neglect to use signals properly ; 
one each by fog, by a runaway train, by failure of brakes, 
by cars blown out of a siding, by a flying switch, by care- 
lessly running too fast and by carelessness in running cars 
over the end of a siding. 

For the one broken bridge no special cause is assigned, and 
no particulars as to the kind of bridge, its age or the cause 
of its failure have been received. 

A general classification of these accidents is as follows: 





Derail- P.c. of 

Causes: Collisions. ments. Other. Total. total. 
Defects of road. .......... 12 12 9.6 
Defects of equipment... . 6 7 2 i4 11.2 
Negligence in operating. . 58 8 a 67 55 3.6 
Unforeseen obstructions. . 2 + 1 7 5.6 
Maliciously caused........ = 4 eu 4 3.2 
Unexplained.............. 7 2 me 21 16.8 
Win nctcis -xennes 66 56 3 125 100.0 


More than half the accidents were thus directly charge- 
able to negligence in operating, and could have been pre- 
vented. 

There were 71 scccidents in daylight and 50 at night, 
while in four cases the time is not definitely stated. 

A division according to classes of trains and accidents is as 
follows: 


Accidents: Collisions. Deraiasnts, Other. Total. 
To passenger trains....... 6 19 1 26 
To a pass. and a freight.... 24 ea . 24 
To freight trains.......... 36 37 2 75 

Ws. b.bs 60 -eowcnances “66 56 3 125 

Casualties : 
ee Roe rere 14 22 PF 36 
Injured by. ...... ..--.-+5 53 75 1 129 

WO viinian cic tenes 67 97 1 165 


Accidents are thus recorded to 191 trains, of which 56, 
or 29.4 per cent., were passenger trains, and 135, or 70.6 
per cent., were freight trains. 

As we bave before remarked,the real proportion of freight 
train accidents to the whole number is probably greater 
than this, but the freight accidents are far more likely to es- 
cape notice and record. 

The month does not present any remarkable features, ex” 
cept in the number of collisions, which exceeded that of 
derailments, an unusual feature. 
absence of snew, rain storms and other causes which usually 
produce many derailments at this season, but there was, 
apparently, no lack of the carelessness among trainmen and 


There was a general | 





causes of collisions. 

The removal of a rail for repairs without putting out sig- 
nals appears again, es it does nearly every month. One 
train ran into an open draw, and, as usual, there is a con- 
flict of testimony, the engineer claiming that the signals 
were not properly displayed, and the bridge-tender that the 
engineer did not regard them. There were four malicious 
derailments during the month 


: For the yearending with November the record is as fol- 
OWS : 








Aoeiieata. Killed. Injured. 
NE, 6nn4s sepnsssscscee, saenbennd 36 96 
DR satabneletesss baadnosesneesboes ist 41 198 
EN bind nds) Nee bbed adabswenweln . 88 23 69 
NLL kG dk: Gascombicoaneanas icon nouns 99 29 101 
PEs bads 00 kbee 0t0ndre one $1 18 61 
BERS EEE Onin pete ener ee 4 24 
MEDS SNe0 S2¥6860 0600: ndOneweCereredubese 72 35 193 
MEE Gcwkenumeseddbedhanssrhsuseeech wonuee 92 18 5 
August.... .... 130 46 218 
IN iss devo dbedinyenedss abienee 153 3 136 
Sa niki pulse ens n0 we easapen eee 136 47 132 
SP s5s2tesceenrssedegs ce eteuee 125 36 129 
NES ides peu dcndaseinigesstserksinn 387 1,475 
Totals, same months, 1880-81. p 407 1,642 
1570-BO. ....000% 1012 304 1,103 
- ™ 1878- 79.. 904 183 695 


The averages per day for the month were 4.17 accidents, 
1.20 killed and 4.30 injured ; for the year they were 3.67 
accidents, 1.06 killed and 4,04 injured. 

The average casualities per accident were, for the month, 
0.288 killed and 0,032 injured ; for the year, 0.291 killed 
and 1.110 injured. 

The averages per month for the year were 111 accidents, 
32 killed and 123 injured, against similar averages of 123 
accidents, 34 killed and 137 injureiin 1880-81 ; 84 acci 
dents, 25 killed and 92 injured in 1879-80 : 77 accidents, 15 
killed and 58 injured in 1878-79. 

The number of accidents in November was exceeded in 
four months of the year, the number of killed in three and 
the num ber of injured in five out of the twelve months. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has had a reputation 
as one of the soundest and strongest of dividend-paying_ 
roads; almost beyond the reach of accident or disaster 
which could reduce its dividends. In all the bad years fol- 
lowing 1873 it never failed to pay 8 per cent. dividends 
(before it had paid 10), and it has moreover been a growing 
property, and gave its stockholders from time to time an 
opportunity to invest more money in 8 per cent. stock at 
par, or even still more profitable distributions of stock. 
The stock was formerly held in great blocks by large capi- 
talists, who were almost always ready to buy more, but 
never wanted to sell, so that it suffered comparatively less 
than most railroad stocks from fluctuations of business or 
other accidents ; confidence was general where it was much 
beld (more in New England thanin New York) that nothing 
would hurt it much. But the stock isnow much more dis. 
tributed, and the holders seem no longer to have the great 
confidence in the property that once prevailed. Although 
the company has announced all the additions vo its stock 
and bonds before they were issued, and has made monthly 
statements of expenses as well as earnings, whena summary 
statement of them at this time compared with last year was 
made in Boston last week, the stock fell suddenly, as if 
some concealed weakness had been brought to light. 

The capital stock of the eompany was $55,337,447 at the 
end of 1881. In accordance with an agreement made in 
1881, stock was issued for $7,895,000 Republican Valley 
stock scrip; carrying dividends froni that date; on June 
30, new stock to the amount of 10 per cent. of the old was 
issued at par (to stockholders), to pay for the recently 
acquired Chicago & Iowa, St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwest- 
ern, and Keokuk & Northwestern roads—306 miles. In 
this way the stock has been brought up to $69,814,191. 
The issue of ae 1 gets three quarterly dividends from the 
earnings of 1882; the issueof June 30 only two—one less on 
each paid during 1882. The length of road has been 
brought up from 2,772 miles at the end of 1880 to 2,924 at 
the end of 1881, and about 4,100 at the end of 1882, 
according to a recent statement. During last year the 
funded debt was also increased nearly #12,000,000, to 
$71,000,000, issued on the Denver extension and otber new 
road. The total capital thus now amounts to the enormous 
sum about $141,000,000, but then it represents about 4,100 
miles of road in the most fertile part of the whole West, and 
the older part in a country as thickly peopled and pros 
perous as any in the West; and a capital of $34,400 per mile 
is extremely light for such a system; very few roads any- 
where have a lighter one; none, we imagine, that has so good 
and so thoroughly equipped a road as the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. 

But last year was a bad year for this road, as for all 
Western roads, only more so. It is the great corn road, and 
consequently the great hog road, of the world, and the fail- 
ure of the corn crop in 1881 made the corn movement ex- 
tremely light throughout the vear 1882. 

The figures for 1839 and 18381, showing the total Chi- 
eago receipts of corn and hogs in those years and its re- 
ceipts by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road, and the 
total Chicago receipts in 1882 will illustrate : 





188 ), 1882. 

Fay corn receipts, bu. ...97, . 49,224,522 
Corn by C., B. & Q “40. o19 03 «27, TBBWE2 Cs... .. ... -s 
Total hog rece ipts, No.. 7,148,457 ), 869,807 

Hogs by C., B.& Q . 2,156,432 oe 


The Burlington road thus carried 46 per cent. of all the 
corn, and 80 per cent, of all the hogs received in Chicago in 
1880 and 35 per cent. of the corn and 31 per cent. of the 
hogs in 1881. 

As yet we have not the receipts by the Chicago, Burling- 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS IN NOVEMBER. 




















MILEAGE EARNINGS. | Earninas Per MILe. 
| | | 
Namge or Roa. | ——————___-_———__ | — 
| | De- | | > 
| Inc, |Dee} P.c 1882 1881. Increase.| crease. | P. ¢. | 1882.| 1881. Inc. Dec. P. ¢. 
| | $ < : <4} Sel Sol fs'* | 2 
Ala. Gt. Southern ...| 98,097 TRQAT 19,840 25.4 338 270 iiicaccns =< 
Atchison, Top. & 8. F.| 1,331,470} 1,803,385) 28,085 eee] 727) 74l)....| 14 
Bur., Ced. Rap. & No.} 278,429 20”,180 76,249 37.7| 404 350| 49 “oss 13.8 
Central, of Georgia*..| 411,800 419.554 . 1,9} 567 wee 2, 
Central Iowa.......... | 106/353 91.57: 14,780)... 16.1) 436 
Central Pacifi | 2,242,000) 2,297,971 R : 707 
Ches. & Ohio ........ | 287, AU 230,5 2 557 
Chicago & Alton...... | 745,152) a72.5 11.3) 883 
Chi. & Eastern Il.. 162.008 39, : 9, 661 
2,072,000 1,569,597 S 
Chi. & Northwe-tern.. 2,019,028 


2,069 : pena 
Chi., St. P., M. & O y 
Chi, & West Mich. 
Cin., Ind.. St L. & Chi.| 
Cin., N. O. & T. Pac.. | 
Cleve., Akron & ol. 
Col., Heeck’g V. & Tol.! 


Chi., Mil. & St. Paul. 4 : 
ij 





0, 
Denver & R.G ...... | 512,965 
Des * & Ft. Dodge.. 32,001 
Det., Lan. & Nor...... 135,340) 
Bastern... ........ 206, VOU} 
E. Tenn., Va. & Ga... 
Evansv & T. H.*..... 


Flint & Pere Mar.. 
G'n B.. Win. & St. P.* 





Houston, E. & W. Tex.| 14 88] 16) ..| 18.2} 
Houston & Tex. Cen * 522 aaah 



































il, Cen., Ill. lines ... 93) 
Towa lines.......... 4012 
Ind. Bloom. & West.. 695 aoe) 
Kan.City, F.Scott&G.| 360 i | + 179.662 
Lake Erie & Western.| 388] 386]... seen|ereees 133,297 
Little Rock & Ft. S.*.| 168 168 RR (ae |rneces 90,46 
Little R., Miss.R.&T.*) 178) 156) 17... | 10.9) 44,91) 
Long Island........... 335. 33 4 oe aieesefoe eve | 170,77: | 
Louisville & Nash....| 2,025) 2,025)......).. .)-:--+ |  1,192,:590] 
Louisv., N. A. & Chi.*} 380) 290." 90). | 31.0 | 122 000) 
Mar., Hought & Ont. 97 88) 9)....| 12 90,91 | 
Mil., L.S. & West.. 305) 260) 45....) 1é.5) 73,518 
Mo. Pavific lines : | a 
Central Branch..... 387; 300, 7| ...| 29.0) 128,864) 
Int. & Gt. en 775} _ G50) 125)....] 19-2} 371,373] 
Mo., Kan. & Tex....| 1,300) 1,003) 997)....) 29-9) 6y4,169! 
Mo. Pacific... ...... 980; 800) 180 ....| =o 781.258 
St. L.. I. M. & So.... 685) 195 ....| 15.8 845,97: 
Texas & Pacific..... 980 9:20 2.9 619,656) 
Mobile & Ohio........ 2 506) “ 22)....) 43 295,119 
aoe Chat. & St.L. 348) SC) ee Oe Come 181,: 336) 
&N, England. 399} 356) 43....] 42.1 270,184 
Norfolk & Western.. 428; 428)...... eenpeteeee 261233] 
Nort bern Central..... 320} S26).... .|.... seeees 526.685) 
Northern Pacifie...... 1,420 972| 448)....] 40.1 761,324 
Ohio Cent al..... ... 23° VAZ)... 2] coe feoeees | 103,4655| 
Ohio & Mississippi*..; 616) 616),.....).... 421,161 
Ohio Southern*....... |} 138] 12x} 36.625 
Pennsylvaniat........ ! 1,930) 1,925 4,373,825 
Peo., Dec. & Evansv..) <5: 2 53,474 
Rich. & Danville...... | 773 2,222 
St.L.,A.&T.H., M. Li’ e 105; 195/.... .|.... 133,630 
Belleville Line..... | lel 72,410 
St. Louis & Cairo..... | 146 36, 160) 
St. Louis & San Fran.| 680 331,490 
St Paul & Duluth.. 175 127,928) 


St. P.. Minn. & Man ..| 1,060 
Scioto Valley ........ 128) 





South Carolina....... 243 
Tol., Cin. & St. L......| 550 35 84,899 
Union Pacific.... .... | 3,750) 3,550 2,821,070 
Utah Central*........ | 230; 136,204 
Vicks. & Meridian*...) 142 
Va. Midland ........ | 352 


Wab., St. L. & Paeific.| 3.425} 3,300” 135 j 
Wisconsin Centrai....) $90) 390).... 22... Ecosess > 60,224 
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14. 326 
4.0) 571 
7.6) 723 
15.9, 305 of 
5.1) 818 J 
6. 442 8.6 
) 10,3) 296 424 30.2 
121. ‘992 2) 13.8} 614) 540 15.5 
173,067) 2.6 936 961 %.0 
3 14.237 12.8 $81 333| 43.... 12.5 
51,889} 14.5, 407 353) OX 14. 
166.448| 23.3) 595 5x3] 72 13.8 
41 720 .2| 202 190 2 6.x 
131,425 86.3 706 41i| Yo 25.4 
195 619 27.4| 853) 670/153 27.4 
18,487 34.8) 244) 210) 3+ 16.2% 
343,857 19.2; 785 65y} L2d)...... Yc 
572,549) 1.2; 623 624)---. 1; Ua 
164,678) 4.9| 429) 409) 20 + 
200,451) 28.2 37U 361; _Y 26 
143,340} 25.4) 499) 448) Ol 
108,376 3. ; 





65,266} 
32 O36} 


20,978 















80,387 48,477]... wcccl Qt 2a 24.! 
303.003} | er 22.6) 478 %e 
543,957 ae | $0.9) 534 . 
~30.78y]....... ..| 42.0) 797 i 

Cl 22.8] 1,042 3.4 

| ee 37.6) 443) +t 

559) - 

5121) Uv. 

692 2. 

610 . a 

1,616) 1,494) 1¥=]...... 8.4 

536] 489) 4¢]...... 9.0 

446) 455 91 wiedoest ae 

684) 558} LYe}......) 22.5 
265 235] 24 )...005 ll 

2,09} 1,995) *1#)...... | 10.5 

211 222} - 11} 5. 

469} 493)- 24! 4.8 

685 541 144 26.5 

298, 31) Oe 201 


2,723,608 ere 3.6 752) 746 rere 
1av'972 ane Cera 12,768 8.6 486) 532 +++ 
745 Re hee 1.5} 419) 413 6 
ee 8.2) 36> yo 25 


182.158) ........ } 
58,818 TMG sc ccves i 








Total. 74 roads. .....|54,816]49,908 4,90S!.... 
Totalince. or dec....| ... .. 4,908, wae 





34,596,013 








30,063,670 “4,670,049 cb ak | 631} 6022! 29).. 
4 S| Pe Pre, 

















ME cal MON Gc. casks oclsus «ok Biel sccessecca| 20 . 29}... “4.8 
a 1S) ae ae oan { 

SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE. 
Met. Elevated ....... { 18 9 bane sloecelvcns » 215,665! Pere 5.6) 11,981 12,695..... | 714; 5.6 
N.Y. Etevated... .... | 14 ae ee 415,574) 29.449 27.8|22) 562/18); 53:2 (1,030) .... | 27.8 
Oregon ty & Nav.Co.§ 2,150) 1,950 190... 9.7) 46 Bun) 463,284 0.5] 217; 236)... .| 19) 81 


\ 





* Notin the table of earnings fur the eleven months. 
+ Does n t include branch or teased lines, | 








ton & Quincy in 1882, but they probably decreased in pro- 
portion to the total, and the total Chicago corn receipts 
were 37 per cent., and its hog receipts 10 per cent. less than 
in 1881. Now this was atemporary disaster, not much 
affecting the growth of the country. The last corn crop, 
which has now only begun to move, is a fair one over all 
the Burlington’s lives, and said to be very good in Kansas 
and Nebraska. The effect of crop fuilures of 1881 is seen 
in the fact that with the large increase in mileage (most of 
which was worked less than half of the year, however), the 
gross earnings bave not increased, but, on the contrary, an 
estimate just before the year closed makes them $21,200,000 
in 1882, against $21,324,150 in 1881. and $20,492,046 in 
1880; and there is also a decrease of $200,000 in net earn- 
ings, to $10,057,000. 

These figures are given in a statement telegraphed from 
Boston, which says also that the dividends for the year will 
amount to $5,028,495, and the fixed charges to $4,972,324, 
so that the profits will exceed the dividend by the very nar- 
row margin of $56,000, though there will be about $1,320,- 
000 more received from sales of land. This is unfavorable 
only because it is less favorable than the results in some pre- 
vious years. In 1881 there was a surplus of $1,479,981, a 
million of which went into an improvement fund; and in 


1880 the surplus was $3,000,000. Or, putting it in another | 


shape, the earnings per share were but $9.10 in 1882, 
against $11.90 in 1881 and $14.70 in 1880. 


Doubtless 1882 was a bad year for this road, but that has 


been shown from menth to month by its reports of earnings | 


and expenses; and its increase of stock and debt requires 


that its profits shall be as large as he.etofore if its rate of | 
But as in spite of the fact that the | 


dividend is kept up. 
crops on the road were perhaps the worst ever known, the 
company appears to have earned its 8 per cent. dividend, 
and there is the material for a good traffic for the coming 
year, when, too, the new roads will be earning something, it 
looks as if the company was strong, rather than weak. We 
can bear fluctuating earnings if the fluctuations never bring 


t Includes all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 
§ Railroad, 575 miles; steambo at and  Steamsuip lines, 1, 575 miles. 


the profits below 8 per cent. But the fact is the country 
seems to be only just appreciating the great injury from the 
bad barvests of 1881. We ceased to carry the small grains 
of that harvest about September last; but the effect on 
tratiic seems never to have troubled investors much until 
the annual reports began to appear, months after the 
bad year was over, aud when most roads appear to be do- 
ing exceptionally weil. 


The Recent. Course ot Crain and Flour Exports. 


The exports of breadstuffs from the United States for 
the 11 months ending with November, the five months from 
July to November, and in November are reported as follows 
by the Bureau of Statistics, flour and meal reduced to 
bushels: 











November: 1882, 1881. Ine, or Dec. P.c. 
Wheat...... dec . 9,707,810 4 881,965 91 
ND tases estas 2,177,077 I. 1,705,662 78.3 
Wheat and flour. 12,7: 8,584 11,884,887 I. 823 697 6.9 
Corn.... 3,853 4,307,022 D. 3,600,169 83.6 
Other grain. 337, 676 297,763 I. 39,913 144 

ONOR caivasesas 13 753,113 _ 16,489,672 736,559 16.6 





_ ee $15,306.494 $18,025,880 $719,386 15.0 

The decrease in wheat exports for the month is more than 
made good by a great increase in the flour exports. But 
corn exports were reduced five-sixths, and were not as 
much as they commonly are in a single week, and this made 
the total exports one-sixth less than in November last 
year. 

For the five months ending with November the exports 
| hav- been: 





F'.ve months : 1882. 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
W neat “FPR . 6 31,64 51,569,664 I. 15,911,995 30. 9 
Flour. 10,979,500 I. 4.754.490 43.6 
(orn. 31,344,249 D, 28,058,272 89.5 
Other ‘grain $47,468 I. 189.928 22.4 
Total <n 87,5 569, 012 94, 740, 871. D. 7,171,859 7.6 
Value. ......... $100,750,452 $98,337,515 I. $2,412,937 2.5 


In flour and wheat together the increase is less than nearly 
20,700,000 bushels, or 333¢ per cent., but the enormous fall- 








ing off of corn exports—nearly nine-tenths—makes a de- 
crease in the total grain exports for the five months. The 
value of the exports, however, was slightly greater this 
year. 

We may compare the exports of these five months with 
those for the first half of the year, which were: 





18822. Rvry Decrease. P.c. 
a 32,863,728 244,986 25.581,258 43.6 
WO sve dtconnvoush 13,000,275 3422,965 4.422190 25.4 
MMe ceweas.. 0deesu 10,626.981 5 29,798,092 73.7 
Other grain......... 787 245 40,809 49 


"116,921 048 _59,643.819 51 
$ .11,980.917 $47, 124,676 42. 

Thus in the first half of ‘the year there wasa large decrease 
in all grain exports, since which time there has been a great 
improvement in everything except corn. 





Total.. 
Value 





Of the wheat exports in November this year, 3S 8 per cent. 
went from San Francisco, 835 from New York, 121 from 
Baltimore, 6.1 from Portland, Or., 4.7 from Philadelphia, 
2.4 from New Orleans, and 1.4 from Boston. Of the flour 
receipts 45.3 per cent. went from New York, 19.2 from 
Boston, 13.8 from San Francisco, 5.8 from Baltimore, 3.8 
from Philadelphia, 3.4 from Port Huron, 2.6 from Portland, 
Or., 1.9 from New Orleans, and 1.8 per cent. from ‘‘ York- 
town,” which is probably the customs district including the 
terminus of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.ilroad, which has 
never before been credited with exports. 

Of the export values for the five monthsand the 11 months 
ending with November, the following percentages went from 
each principal ports this year and last: 


sive montis. Eleven months. 
3. 12*2, 1881 





18-1, 

>, eee 43 49 42.0 44.0 
Hen Pranciscu... ......... « 14.3 17.2 20.0 137 
MAMAIMNOEO 0. cccccececccsse LOD 15.0 13.3 16,0 

OGIO ccssccececs eit aieeiina-a >a 6.2 6.8 6.8 
Whiladelphia... ... ........ 6.0 7.1 4.9 7.7 
New Urleans....... ... ..-.  5.i 2.3 4.8 4.6 
Se OTTO ee 1.9 2.2 1.5 
Toledo ... etinatdcheehs 8 1.5 (.7 
Portland, OF cvcicwse's 2.7 2.9 2.2 
MONG PEO won ccccepescccces 13 1.0 11 

CUBE DORE. ances sees oss 16 1.6 1.7 
WEE S05.t502%0 oo vasehOn.8 100.0 100.0 10.0 


The reports of Chicago, Toledo and Port Huron are to 
Canadian ports. Canada is largely supplied with corn and 
to some extent with flour from vhis country, thouzh it ex- 
ports much wheat. 

Of the total value of breadstuffs exported from the five 
Atlantic ports, the percentage from each ee was: 


—Five months. Eleven months.— 








1882. 1881, 1882 1s8l. 

sl: Seer 54.7 59.0 59.: 3 55 7 
a eae 8.3 8.3 9.6 86 
Philadelphia.... ... 8.0 9.5 6.9 9.7 
Baltimcre.......... 21.7 20.1 18.8 20.2 
New Orleans... . eS 3.1 54 5.8 
; eee -100.0 1V0.0 100.0 100.0 


Baltimore has done better since harvest because it first 
had the new winter wheat to export, and New Orleans hag 
profited in the same way. The effect of this crop 1s already 
much less than it has been, as may be seen by the percen- 
tages of these ports in November, which were: 

New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
61.6 13.2 6.7 

Thus Baltimore and New Orleans, which exported 304g 
per cent. of the tutal from tbe five ports in the four montig 
ending with October, exported but 18.5 per cent. in Novem- 
ber. Should we make large corn exports after this month, 
which seems quite probable, these ports should again have a 
large proportion of the business. 


Baltimore. New Orleans. 
15.4 3.1 


Pennsylvania Railroad Organization. 





The recent articles on the ‘‘ Organization of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad” were at fault so far as they left on the 
reader’s mind the impression that the new office of -General 
Superintendent of Motive Power retains any of the details 
which were, and to a degree remain, part ot the duty of the 
Superintendent of Motive Power cf the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Division, or that the latter office has now any care over 
the maintenance of standards, as an ambiguous sentence 
seemed to imply. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Atlantic & Pacific.—Extended westward to Yampai, Ari- 
zona, 16 miles. 

Batesville & Brinkley.—Extended from Cotton Plant, 
Ark., north to Colona, 14 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Bridgeton d& Saco River.—Completed from Hiram Junc- 
tion, Me., northward to Bridgeton, 16 miles. Gauge, 2 ft. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Puul.—The Cannon Valley 
Branch is extended from Cannon Falls, Minn., east to Red 
Wing, 20 miles. A branch of ths Chippewa Valley Divison 
is completed from Menominee, Wis., to Cedar Falls, 6 miles. 

Indianapolis & Evansville.—Track laid from Washington, 
Ind., south to Petersburg, 16 miles. 

Jersey Shore, Pine Creek & Buffalo.—Track is extended 7 
miles on the northern and 7 on the southern end, making 14 
miles in all. 

Pemigewasset Valley.—Extended from Mad River, N. H., 
northward 13 miles. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain d& Southern.—Track is laid on 
the Doniphan Branch from Neeleyville, Mo., west to Little 
Black, 7 miles. Also on the White River Branch from Ker- 
rigan, Ark., west by north 12 miles. 

Texas & St. Louis. —Extended from Jonesboro, Ark., 
southwest to White River, 91 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

This is a total of 225 miles, making 10,147 miles thus far 
reported for 1882. 

No new track has yet been reported for 1888. 
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THE RIGHT OF ERIE PREFERRED STOCK TO DIVIDENDS 
has been the subj-ct of a suit in the United States Circuit 
Court at New York, in which a decision was rendered last 
Tuesday. The preferred stock of this company is entitled 
to dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. yearly out of the net 
protits of the year as declared by the board of directors. 
The question at issue was whether this dividend must be 
paid whenever there are sufficient profits, or whether the 
directors may at their discretion pass the dividend aud use 
the profits for other purposes, as for improvements of the 
property of the company. For the fiscal year ending Sept. 
30, 1850, the company reported profits over fixed charges 
amauating to $1,790,621, while to pay 6 per cent. on the 
preferred stock required less than $199,000. But the direc- 
tors declared it inexpedient to pay the dividend, and an- 
nounced that the profits bad been or would be devoted to 
improvements of the road. The English Voting Trustees at 
the time protested against this and joined in a friendly suit 
against the company to determine the rights of the preferred 
stock, This suit. we believe, was afterwards withdrawn; 
but the suit just decided, if not the same, was brought on 
the same grounds, 

Tbe Court decides that the preferred stock is entitled to 
its dividend when there are profits out of which it can be 
made, and that the fact that these profits had been ured for 
impreving the property or were needed for that purpose 
does not change the rights of the preferred stockholders. 

The course of decisions on this subject, as we have shown 
heretofore, has not been uniform, and the right of prefer- 
ence stock may vary according to the stipulations concern- 
ing itin the company’s organization. But ifitis wholly at 
the discretion of the directors to decide whether any divi- 
dend shall be made on preferred stuck, whatever the profits, 
it is difficuit to see what advantage is insured it over the 
common stock. Let us say that a company has $1,000,000 
of 6 per cent. preferred and $1,000,009 of common stock, 
and bat it earns a profit of $6),000 a year, or just enough 
to pay the preferred dividend yearly. If now the dividend 
is withheld one year, the second year the company may pay 
6 per cent. on the preferred and common stock alike, and 
there will be biennial dividends of 6 per cent. on both 
stecks instead of annual dividends of 6 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred. 

And if the profits are devoted to addition or improve- 
ments to the property the result may be substantially the 
same. If the profits which would pay the preferred divi- 
dend are devoted to increasing the earning power of the 
company long enough, it may be made to earn enongh to 
pay dividends on both ,stocks, and cases are possible ia 
which the whole value of the common stock would be created 
by withholding dividends on the preferred. This might 
very easily occur when the common stock is much Jess than 
the preferred in amount. 

If the Erie preferred stock has the rights which this de- 
cision gives it, it is very nearly in the position of a perpetual 
income bond, with pon-accumulative interest, and if the 
Erie common stock is worth anything, the preferred must 
be worth much more than it has ever soid for. There has 
been no year since the reorganization when the reported 
profits over fixed charges were not more than the amount 
required to pay 6 per cent. on the preferred stock. 

There was a provision in the Erie reorganization,concern- 
ing the withholding cf interest or a part of the interest on 
some classes of the bonds for a time, which makes it appear 
altogether probable that it was not expected or intended 
that the preferred stock should have dividends as soon as 
1880. Interest was withheld and devoted to improving the 
road, according to this plan, at the very time when, accord- 
ing to this decision, the preferred stock must be paid a divi- 
dend. It is not prubable that it was contemplated that any 
bondholders should do without their interest wh:le dividends 
were paid on any stock; but this was perhaps an oversight, 
and the courts must interpret the contract as they find it. 








CHIcAGO RaIL SHIPMENTS EASTWARD for the week end 
ing Dec. 21 for four successive years have been: 
1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
59,150 54,801 60,294. 

Thus the shipments this year were 10 per cent. more than 
in the correspondioug week of last year, and a little more 
than in 1880. They were also larger than in any other 
week since the middle of February last. Of these shipments 
10.5 per cent. went by the Chicago & Grand Trunk, 25 3 by 
the Michigan Central, 25.5 by the Lake Shore, 17.7 by the 
Fort Wayne, 12.5 by the Pan-handle, and 8.5 by the Balti- 
more & Ohio. Thus the two Vanderbilt roads together had 
50.8 per cent.. against their 451g in the pool, and the two 
Pennsylvania roads had 30.2, against 351g in the pool. 

For seven successive weeks the Chicago shipments have 
been reported as follows : 

Nov. 7. Nov. i4. Nov. 21. Nov.31. Dec. 7. Dee. 14. Dec. 21. 
43,682 44,721 50,401 57,206 —-23,976 49,355 60,204 

For the week ending Dec. 23 the through shipments of 
freight to the east billed at Chicago (not including the ship- 
ments from points west billed through Chicago) were 49,341 
tons this year, against 51,229 tons in the corresponding 
weck of last year, and 52.642 tons in the previous week of 
this year. Itis reported that several thousands of tons of 
freight were taken from Chicago elevators and from con- 
necting roads during the week by the new New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis road. 

For the week ending Dec. 30 the shipments billed at Chi- 
cago (not including those passing through Chicago to the 
East billed from points west of that city) were 63,699 tons, 
against 47,740 tous in the corresponding week of last year, 
and 49,341 tons in the previous week of this year. These 
shipments are among the largest that were ever made, ex- 

ceeded only in a few weeks of January, 1882, and March, 


RAILROAD EARNINGS, ELEVEN MONTHS ENDING NOVEMBER 30. 







































































































MILEAGE. EARNINGS. | Earnincs PER MILE. 
Nama or Roan ‘ | aaa | iy 0 fey cone ie) l j _ 
1882. | 1881.| Inc. |Dec|P.c.| 1882. | 1881. | Increase.| Dec. | P.c. | 1882/1881. Inc, Dec-|P. ¢, 
eae, ee eee —— es eee poe ee oe: Se ee 
| cd eM $ sss s| 
Ala. Gt. Senthern ... .| i Sees ee ee 761,945| 702,475) 59,470) ......005- 8.5 2,627|2,422 205) ...| 8.5 
Atchison, Too. & S. F..| 1,815) 1,650) 165 | 10.0) 13,296,823! 11,123.756| 2,171,067). ......... | 195 7,326 6,745 583)..... 8.7 
Bur., Cedar Rap. & No.| "634| "565 .}12:2| 2)554,617| 2,026.924| “528,3)..... ..... | 2H. 4,020 3,586 443)... . 12.3 
Central Iowa.........-.| 244) 395] 49/".2./25.1| LoG7 849) "86%401) 19 (458.02. 6. ..| 28.0 4456/4498 |... | 82] 10 
Central Pacific ........ | 2,995] 2,670) 325]..../ 12.2) 233,708,176) 21,868.92. 1.839.256 8.4 7,916'8,191 ....| 275, 3.4 
Ches. & Obio. . ....... | 490) 435) 55)....| 12.6 3,068,729) 2.497,5 9) 570,900 22.8 6 263\5.742 522)..... | 9.6 
Chi & Alton..........| 847, 842 5)....| 0.6 7.466074) 6,910,928! 555 096 8.0 8,815/8,208 607)..... | 7.4 
Chi. & Eastern Jil... ..| 234) 22% 12}....| 5.4, 1,637,240) 1,487,358) 149,912 10.1 .6,097|6,7-0 297 4.5 
Chi. & Gd. Trunk*.....| 336] 335]......).... ‘veee.) 2,044.56] 1,423,302) 621,224 43.6.6.103,.4.249 854... | 43.6 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul...| 4.280) 3,8%5|  455)..../ 11.9 18,423,000, 15, 71,187 3,251,813 --+| 21.4 4,5043,966 338)... .. | 83 
Chi. & Northwestern. ..} 3,323) 2,8'5| 478).....16.4) 22.110,594, 19,993,732, 2,116,862 ...........) 10.6:6,654/7 028 ....| 374) 5.3 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & O..| 1,047) 954) 93)..... 9.7) 4.599.843) 3,580,846) 1,030,497 25.1 4,.193/3,702 631)... 16.8 
Chic. & West Mich. ...) 373) 367 6)... 1.6 1,870,207) 1,203,154 167,053 13.9 3.673 3,278 395) | 12.1 
Cin. Ind., St. L. & Chi.) 472 icocs| Sahu 33 Q1N.611 9.9 6,500/6.645 ....' 145) 2.2 
Cio., N. O. & Tex. Pac | 336 : 44,5 | 10.5 6.986 6,514 642 | 10.5 
Cleve., Akron & Col...| 144 iF 8.2 80,566) ..........| 20.8 3,238] .679 559 | 20.8 
Col., Hock’g Vy.& Tol! 320 Fae! bea 3. 431,146) 19.6 8,209/6,861 1348 ..... 19.6 
Denver & Kiv Grande..| 1,095! si aa SL. 418,:564 |. 7.5 5.463\7,179 --... 1716) 23.8 
Des M. & Ft. Dodge... 93 i. 0. .797| 206.047 ....... seve sence! 13.9 3,427/4,365 -. 938 21.4 
Det , Lan. & No....... 226, 226)... . j....) 22-6) 1,467,624) 1,255, 57) 212.067 7 16,9 6,494/5.556 938 16.9 
ee Pe | 284, 263 1\....| 1.3) 3,162,828) 2,939,107, 223,721 7.6 11,193) 1' 836, 752)... 7.5 
Flint & Pere Marq...... | 345) 318) 27). .| 8.5) 1,959,779) 1,796,326) 244,433).......... 14 3.5,854)5,306 288 ..... 57 
Gulf. Col. & 8. F...... 373) 245) 128).... 522) 1,387,466) 920.118 467,348 50.8 3,717|3,755 38) 1.0 
Hannibal & St. Jo. ...| 202) 292). of... 2,063,497, 2.062.795 602 0.3,7,067|7.065, 2 | 0.3 
Houstou, E.& W.Tex.| 104) 86) = =18).... 26.9 210.790) 144,886 = 96,904 65.6 2,315)1,673 642... 38.4 
Ul. Cent., Ill. lines...... 919) 918 1|....| 0.1) 6371,775, 6.150,870) 229,905 3.4 6 933/6.700 233 ..... 3.5 
Iowa lines............ 402) 402)......)....)... 1,762 455) 1 672,05 90,403 5.4 4,5584/4,159 225)... 5.4 
Ind., Bloom. & West... 619 555 64/..../11.5, 2,436,151, 2,244.947 141,504 6 2 3.986)4,145 199 48 
Kan. City, Ft. 8t.&G.| #44) 310; 34}.... 11.0 58: 1,394,463) 18%,652 | 13 5 4,602/4.498 104... 2.3 
Lake Eri: & Western..| 386] 386)...... EGE pate | 3,35%,5% 1,268,455 84.097 |........+- 6.6 3,504 3,286 218 |... 6.6 
Long Island... ....... 335} 325) 9-10) ...| 3.1) 2,142,150) (1.837.846) 305,304).......... | 16.6 6,597) +855, 742 |||, 13.2 
Louisville & Nasbv.. | 2,025) 1,857) 168)....) 9.0) 11.759.479) 10,190,583) 1,559,896)..... .... 15.3 5,83)5,488 315)... 5.7 
Mar., Hought. & Ont.. 90 88 z|....| 23) 1,184,724 884,519! 300,205).......... | 33.9 13,164) 10,051 3113 31.0 
Mil., Lake Sh & West.| 287/252) = 35).... 14.0 809,567 558,383) 251, 184).......... | 44.8'2,821/9,716, 09)... 20.6 
Mo Pacific jines : | — ; a 
Central Branch... ..| 389) 300) 87).... 29.0 875,917 ee 5,76" | _ 0.6 2.263/2,939 .... 876) 23.2 
Int. & Gt. No......... | 775) 625| 150)..../24.0, 2.941.719) 2,481 946) 4°9,773)......... | 18.5)3,796)3,971)|.... 175, 4.4 
Mo., Kan. & Tex..... | 1,282] 931) 301/.... 92.4) 5 °755.687) 4,929,437 — 816,250)......... | 16.5 4.67% 5.306'.... 634 11.9 
Mo. Pacific........... | 903) 764) 139).... 18.4 730 ,524) 6,070,848 1,236,676).......... | 20,1 #086) 7,946 140.... 1.8 
St. L.. ron Mt. & So.) 751) 685 66).... 9.6 6.800.320 6,828.164 eS | 28 9.055)9,¢ 76... 621, 64 
Texas & Pacific... ..| 1,069) §22) 247) ... 300% 4,502,127) 3,576.354 925,773)... ..... 25.9 4.21214,.351)...- 139) 4.2 
Mobile & Ohio..... --| 528) 506) 22] 4.3° 1876.135 2.144.408 268,273 12.5.3,55°)4.258....| 685 163 
Nash., Chatta. &St.L+} 248) 34s)... ee 1.746,695 1.902.131 155,436 8.2 5,019/5,466) ... 447, 8.2 
N. Y. & New Enzland.| 399) 331, 68... 20.6, 3.127.113 2,569,879 557,284).... ..... 21.8 7437|7 764 73... 0.9 
Norfolk & Western....| 498) 428... «|... ).se0e | 2,204,982, 2,061,590 6.9 5.152)4.817 34 6.9 
Northern Central. ....| 326! 326)...... Dette pee’ | 5.310.172) 4, 67.077 343,096)... 6.8 16-5) 5.236 10S ..... 6.9 
Northern Pacific. ...... | 1,190! 802) 388.... 48.5) 6,466,082 3,720.499 2,745,583) 73.8 5.00 -\4.437 365 20.9 
Ohio Central....... } 232] 232)..... josea|ooees | 962 864 621,980  3340,8*4) ......... 54.8 4,150)}0 gg) 469 54.8 
Pennsylvania eee} 1,947) 1,902 45)... 2.4) 44,922 667) 40.392 4554) 4,530 2:3).......-.. 11 2 23,673)2),237 18-6 | 8.6 
Peoria. Dec. & Evans..| 254; 233, 21. . 9.1) | 707,874 52756" 12.8 '.787/2 693 94... 3.5 
Rich. & "eee 770| 760 lu'.... 1..!] 3,335,472 3,205,904 4.0 4,532'4.2,.8 114 2.7 
st. L., Alt. & T. EL, | | “ 
Main Line.......... 195|  195)...... a Fears 1,261,°96! 1.3°7.868)........... .0 6.467 6.819... 343 _5.0 
Belleville Line. .....) 221) v1).. ...)....)..0+ 797.746 681,832, 115,914) 0 6.59 5,625 958... . 17.0 
St. L. & Cairo......... 146) 146)..... |.... ae 34. 403 ey ee 6 2.°66 2.646 .... 20) 10.6 
st. L. & San Francisco., 660) 620) 40)....) 6.5) 8249287 2,872,331 371 056 9 4,914 4.623 “81... | 1 
St. P. & Dututh........, io ie > | eee Baaae epee | 1,015,062 657.0 357,979 5/5, BOO)|B.TA5 2145... 54.8 
st. P.,Minn. & Manitoba} 978) 781) 187.... 23.6) 8,011,255 4,350.697 3,660,558 1 8.191 5 500 <691 48.9 
Scioto Valley. . ...... |} 128) 116) 12 10.3} 492,754 493.154 90, 00 2 3.854 3475 479 ..... 10.9 
scuth Carolina, ......./ 2453) 243}.....2/... lee | 1,164,736 1,119.226 45.510 .0 4.793 4,606 187 4.0 
fol., Cin. & St. L......| 460) 367 93)....;293 $52,807 (26, 89€ 225.907 6 1.876 1,708 168 9.9 
Union Pacific.......... | 3,730! 3,443] 287 8.3) 27,052.171 27.443.802 Ox.869 97,494 977 483 6.1 
Va. Midland...... ... A ie S52. ....)o0 «| -« «| 2,996.977| 1,214,161 92.816 7 3.723: 3,:49 274 ...... 7.7 
Wab., St L. & Pae..... 3,370) 2,700 670 1. 24.8) 15,046,415 13,.155.220), 2.273.186 17 3 4.572 4,864 .... 292 60 
Wiscunsin Central..... 472 "ee RR Fe 1,370,908 1.936.268 23:34. G4U)..........| 32.8)2.908/2,396) 7. 9,..... 32.3 
Total, 63 roads ....|18,867/43,464 5,403 .... .....'317,986,806 279,042,257 39,549,479] 604,930)...... 6.507 6,420 87 és 
Total ime. or dec..}....... Res ones <5] Res | awese locas 25 d010ko4 nnn oressased | 14.0, sin ~ a OF 14 
i 
SUPPLEMENTARY TABLR. 
| | | | 1 eon . als aei1097 49, = | 
y ali i) RRs Snaen Py ee 2,485,192) 2.294.529 | 190.663)...... -| 8.2) 129.096 127 474 10,592,....) 8.3 
NY wievated | if is | RS ES RR. 3,054 277| 2,¢64.575 | 389.702'........ 14.:) 218,163 190,327/27,8 6! ..... 14.3 
Oregon Ry. & Nav. Coj) 2,021) 1,884 | 137)....! 7.3! 4,679.60u' 4,0-9,894 649,706 ..... -/16.1, 2,315, 2,139) 176)....' 8.2 
i 





* Not in table of earnings for November. 
+ Dves not include branch or leased lines. 








1880. It is reported that some 6.000 tons besides were 
shipped by the Nickel-Plate road, which is not in the pool. 

Compared witb the previous year there was an increase 
of 860 tons in provisions, of 10,430 in grain, and of 4,666 in 
flour. 








Ture GRowTH IN REPUTATION OF AMERICAN ENGINEERS 
may be illustrated by the following: In 1862-3 the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company wishing 
to.build an iron bridge over the Connecticut River, sent its 
Engineer to England to have his plans approved by English 
experts before it would adopt them. In 1882, Mr. Baker, 
one of the foremost of English bridge engineers, having de- 
signed a bridge of exceptional magnitude, having two spans 
of 1,700 ft. each, which is 100 ft. larger than the span of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, it was criticised by no less a person 
than the Astronomer Royal, Sir George Airey. Mr. Baher, 
in his reply to Sir George, after amply refuting his supposed 
ol.jections to the strength of the bridge, says: ‘“‘ As a sam- 
ple of foreign opinion, I would quote that of Mr.T. C. Ciarke, 
the eminent American engineer and contractor, who has 
built more big bridges himself than are to be found in the 
whole of this country, and wko has just completed a viaduct 
301 ft. in beight, by far the tallest in the world. Referring 
to the proposed bridge he writes: ‘If my opivion is of any 
value, I wish to say that a more thoroughly practical and 
well-considered design I have never seen.’ I need hardly 
say that the opinion of such a man has far more weight than 
that of an army cf amateurs.” 





“THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Rhode Islaud Locomotive Works in Providence turned 
out 230 engines last year, and are still very busy, with 
orders enough to last for some time, 

The Boston & Albany shops at Springfield, Mass., have 
just completed a beayy eight-wheel freight engme. The 
Boston shops have turned out a new passenger engine for 
use on the fast trains. 

The Grant Locomotive Works in Paterson, N. J., are de- 
tte a an order of 23 engines tou the Canada Southern 
road, 

The Chicago & Northwestern shops in Chicago have begun 
to build 10 new eight-wheeled engines for the use of the 
road. 

Car Notes. 


The Michigan Car Co. in Detroit is building a number of 
box cars for the National Car Co., to run over the Central 





Vermont and Grand Trunk lines. 


| 





+ Includes all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. ; 
§ Railroad, 446 miles; river and ocean lines, 1,575 miles. 





The Chicago & Northwestern shops in Chicago are build- 
ing 20 new passenger cars for the road. 

The Baugh Steam Forze in Detroit, Mich., is making 100 
car axles a day, and also a large number of car links and 

ins. 
. The Pullman Car Works at Pullman have completed the 
first of a lot of very bandsome new sleeping cars to run on 
the Atlantic Coast Line. 


Bridge Notes. 


The Pittsburgh Bridge Co. has recently added to its works 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., a building 32 by 130 ft. The shops are 
now running day and night on some heavv contracts, iv- 
cluding the New York station for the East River Bridge and 
a number of railroad and hignway bridges. 

Rust & Coolidge, of Chicago, have lately completed some 
heavy bridge-work for the Atlantic & Pacific road in 
Arizona. 

Iron Notes. 


A meeting of blast furnace owners was beld in Pittsburgh 
last week, at which there was a fair attendance. Aftera 
general discussion of the situation of the iron trade, it was 
decided to form a permanent association, and a committee 
was appointed to prepare a plan of organization, which 
= be submitted to an adjourned meeting in Pittsburgh, 

av. 11. 

A difference of opinion exists in St. Louis as to wages, 
several of the mills desiring to make a reduction. The men 
are willing to accept some reduction, but hardly as much as 
is proposed. 

he Oxford Iron Co.,a new corporation, took possession 
Jan. 1 of the blast furnace and rolhmg mills at Oxford 
Furnace, N. J., which bave been for some time in the hands 
of a receiver. 

The Cleveland Rolling Mill Co. has closed its works in 
Cleveland, O , for the purpose of taking stock, making re- 
pairs, ete. They will start up in about two weeks. 

Tbe American Rolling Mill io Phillipsburg, N. J., started 
up Jan. 2, after stopping a week for repairs. 

The new furnace of the Kirkland Iron Ore Co. in Kirk- 
land, N. Y., went into blast for the first time on Jan 1. It 
wiil run on local and Port Henry ores Mr. Irvin A. 
Williams is General Maoager of the company. 

The Rail Market. 

Steel Rails. —The vear opens with the mills fairly busy, 
some of them with large orders ahead, while otbers claim to 
have but little work. The quotations continue at $40 per ton, 
but some large orders have been taken by Eastern mills at 
prices delivered in Chicago which will, it is said, net not 
more than $38 at mill. Toere seems to be no lack of orders 
at these prices. 

Tron Raiis.—Quotations are nominal and few transactions 
are heard of. With steel rails at $40 or even less, there can 
hardiy be a large demani for iroa rails at paying prices. 


Time Tables. 


Flaming advertisements and t time schedules 
abound in most of our stations, but of local time-tables, 
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which are needed most by nine passengers out of ten, there 
is too often a total lack. New York passenger stations are 
especially deficient in this matter. Not to find fault with 
any road in particular (for they are all alike, except the 
Pennsylvania), but merely to take an instance, on a recent 
trip into Connecticut the writer was unable to find, after a 
very careful search, any time-table of the Shore Line 
Division in the New York, New Haven & Hartford waiting 
rooms at the Grand Central Depot, while on the return trip, 
in a station of the Shore Line Division, he found a time- 
table of that division alone, with not a line or a figure to 
indicate what time or connections could be made beyond 
jd Haven. And the agent knew no more than the time- 
table. 


Taking the Names. 


Some weeks ago the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
Co, issued an order to its conductors to take down and re- 
port the names and residences of all passengers paying their 
fare on the cers, ‘ine object of this is not quite clear, and 
it caused a good dealof excitement at first, many passen- 
gers resenting it as an unwarranted interference with their 
private affairs. The excitement has quieted down now, and 
people on the line of the road have become used to it, but 
many sti!l continue to think it is an iiopertinence on the 
part of the company. Certainly the order cannot be en- 
forced, if a passenger declines to give his name. 

The American Automatic Freight Brake. 

During the month of November inspections were made of 
690 cars fitted with the automatic brake of the American 
Brake Co., in the St. Louis & San Francisco yards in St. 
Louis. The brakes on these cars had been in use for periods 
varying from o.1e to 22 months. Of the whole number 49 
needed repairs and new pieces, all the necessary work being 
done in the yard, and at small cost. Of those needing re- 
pairs 88 were of the horizontal and 11 of the upright pat- 
tern, 

Fast Time. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has been making first-class time 
this winter, and yesterday the through express from the 
West made an exceptionally fast run. From Clifton Forge 
to Richmond, 197 miles, with two mountain grades, was 
made in 6 hours and 40 minutes, including all the stops. 
From Clifton Forge to Charlottesville the train consisted of 
six cars (all filled), including two heavy Pullmans, and from 
Charlottesville to this city the train was also quite heavy, 
including one Pullman.—Richmond (Va.) State, Dec. 23. 
English Fxpress Passenger Engines of To-Day 

and 20 Years Ago. 

The ‘‘ Lady of the Lake” is an express passenger engine 
designed, over 20 years ago, by Mr. John Ramsbottom, for 
express traffic on the London & Northwestern Railway, 
with 16-in. cylinders and 7!¢-ft. driving wheels, weighing 
27 tons in working order, and with the tender 44! tons. 
This engine, with an average train of eight or nine car- 
riages, weighing about 73 to 75 tons, runs at a speed of 40 
miles per hour, consuming 27 lbs. of coal per mile run. A 
four-coupled express engine of later design, for the same 
traffic, with 17-in. cylinders and 6¢-ft. driving wheels, 
weighs about 29!¢ tons in working order. This engine can 
take, ona level, a gross load of 293 tons, including the 
weight of the engine and tender, at a speed of 45 miles per 
hour, with a working pressure of 120 lbs. per square inch 
on the boiler.--The Engineer. 


General QMailroad Wews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Indiana, illinois d& Iowa, annual meeting, at the office in 
Chicago, Jan. 17. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis, annual meeting, at the 
office in Cleveland, O., Jan. 30. 

Philadelphia & Reading, annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
Jan. 8. 

Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, annual meeting, 
in Wilmington, Del., Jan. 8. 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn, 3 per cent., semi-annual, 
payable Jan. 1. This company falls from 3} to 3 per cent. 

Cheshire, 144 per cent., semi-annual, on preferred stock, 
payable Jan. 10, 

Columbus, Hocking Vulley d& Toledo, 244 per cent., pay- 
able Jan. 10. This is the first dividend of the consolidated 
company, although the Columbus & Hocking Valley paid 8 
per cent. regularly for several years. 

Connecticut River, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable Jan. 














Housatonic, 2 per cent., quarterly, on the preferred stock, 
payable Jan. 15. 

Portland, Saco & Portsmouth (leased to Eastern), 3 per 
cent., semi-annual, payable Jan. 15. 

, ne & Worcester, 3 per ceut., semi-annual, payable 
dan, 
Foreclosure Sales. 

The Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley d& Wheeling road 
will be sold Feb. 5 next, under the decree of foreclosure 
lately granted. The road-bed, right of way and real prop- 
erty will be sold as an entirety, and the personal property 
as an entirety, but separate from the real estate, the sales 
to be made subject to all the rights and liens created by a 
mortgage or deed of trust, to the Union Trust Co. of New 
York, dated on the first day of October, A. D. 1878, to secure 
seven hundred bonds of $1,000 each,and coupons attached, and 
any real estate in Lorain County, O., will be sold subject to 
any mortgage or mortgages for the purchase money or other- 
wise, and subject also to all taxes and assessments thereon 
for public purposes. And certain locomotives and cars 
under contracts of lease, or conditional sale, will be sold 
subject to the conditions of the contracts. 

The railroad and real property was appraised, subject to 
the mortgage or deed of trust to the Union Trust Co., at 
$4,325,188.72, and the personal property was appraised 
subject to the contracts of the lease or continual sale at 
$553,561.28. 

The terms of sale are cash in hand, or the bonds or over- 
due coupons secured by the deeds of trust or mortgages to 
the Union Trust Co. of New York, made in the years 1871 
and 1877, and a mortgage or trust deed made to W.S. 
Streator, in the year 1872, the bonds and coupons to be 
applied upon the purchase price of the property, according 
to the order of Court. 


American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


The Annual Meeting of the Institute wili be held in Bos- 
ton, beginning Tuesday, Feb. 20, 1883. A subsequent 
notice will give the detailed programme of the meeting. 
Members are requested to give early information to the Sec- 
retary of their intention to read eogert at this meeting. 

The Secretary also wishes to notify members that Vol. X, 





Transactions, will be distributed this month. ‘‘ Members 
are reminded of the fact that the annual volumes are not 
sent to those in arrears for dues for the current year. The 
volume will be issued, as usual, in paper covers, but mem- 
bers can have it delivered to them bound in half-morocco, 
uniform with the previous volumes of the series, for $1. 
This payment should be made at once to the Secretary.” 


Master Car-Builders’ Club 


A business and social meeting of the Club will be held at 
the rvoms, No. 113 Liberty street, New York, on Thursday, 
Jan. 18, 1883, at 8 o’clock p. m. 

Subject for diseussion—‘‘Car wheels and gauges for seat- 
ing wheels on axles—rail sections aud track gauges.” 

Road-masters and civil engineers are especially invited to 
attend. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


American Society of Civil Engineers.—At the meeting of 
Dec. 6 the following candidates were chosen members : 
Timothy E. Bradley, St. Joseph, Mo.; Henry J. Gislow, 
Town Creek, Ala.; Edward S. Safford, Newburg, N, Y.; 
Thomas W. Spencer, Utica, N. Y.; Russell Thayer, Phila- 
delphia ; Edmund B. Weston, Providence, R. I.; James D. 
Schuyler, Culiacan, Mexico. 





Boston & Albany.—Mr. Arthur 8. Hanson has been ap- 
pointed Chief Clerk of the General Passenger Department. 


Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—Taking effect Jan. 
1, 1883, Alfred Gorham is announced as Auditor and As- 
sistant Treasurer of this company, with office at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. All remittances, drafts and accounts will 
be addressed to him after that date. 


Boston & Lowell.—At the annual meeting in Boston, Jan. 
3, the old board was re-elected, as follows : Josiah G. Ab- 
bott, Thomas Talbot, Wm. A. Burke, Edwin Morey, F. 
Jefferson Coolidge, Frederick E, Clarke, Channing Clapp. 
An opposition ticket received but few votes. 


Boston & Maine.—Mr. George J. Fisher has been appointed 
Purchasing Agent, with office in Boston. He was recently 
with the Eastern road. 


Buffalo & Pine Creek.—This company has elected the fol- 
lowing: President, John P. Manchester, Hume, N. Y.; 
Vice-President, G. H. Blackman, Belmont, N. Y.; Secre- 
tary, G.S. Van Gorder, Pike, N. Y.; Treasurer, Charles 
Stebbins. 


Canadian Pacific.—Mr. Donald A. Smith has been chosen 
a director in place of J. J. Hill, resigned. 


Central, of Georgia.—At the annual meeting in Savannah, 
Jan. 1, the following were chosen: President, W. G. Raoul; 
directors, Andrew Low, Edward C. Anderson, J. Gresham, 
Georze Cornwell, Jacob Rauers, E. H. Green, H. M. Comer, 
Abram Minis, William Hunter, John M. Guerard, George 
J. Mills, W. W. Gordon. 

This was the Savannah ticket and defeated by a majority 
of 4,211 votes an opposition ticket headed by Gen. E. B. 
Alexander in the Louisville & Nashville interest. 


Cincinnati & Eastern.—Mr. W. L. King has been ap- 
pointed Ro2d-Master, with office in Cincinnati. Mr. J. G. 
Bates will be Assistant to Mr. King. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.—Mr. J. 
M. Johnson, Assistant Genera] Freight Agent, goes to 
Chicago, and will continue in his present capacity, with 
headquarters in that place. Mr. C. M. Hobhs, Local Agent 
at Indianapolis, has been promoted to the position of Assist- 
ant General Freight Agent. His headquarters will not be 
changed. 


Cleveland d& Pittsburgh.—At the annual meeting in 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 3, the following directors were chosen : 
J. N. McCullough, B. F. Jones, George B. Roberts, Wm. 
Bucknell, Frederick Sturges, Samuel J. Tilden, Charles 
Lanier, Wm. C. Eggleston, O. A. Ferguson, J. V. Painter, 
James F, Clark, R. P. Ranney. 


Danbury & Norwalk.—Mr. C. W. Rogers has been ap- 
pointed General Freight Agent. 


Eastern.—The board has elected Payson Tucker General 
Manager, a new office. Mr. Tuck-r has been for some years 
General Superintendent of the M:: ne Central. 

Mr. G. F. Hurd is appointed Purchasing Agent in place of 
G. J. Fisher, who has gone to the Boston & Maine. 


Fall Brook Coal Co.—At a meeting of the board of man- 
agers of this company, the following officers were duly 
elected: John Lang, Vice-President: Daniel Beach, General 
Counsel; John H. Lang, Assistant Treasurer; A. H. Gorton, 
Genera! Superintendent; Geo. R. Brown and W. E. A. Gor- 
ton, Assistant Superintendents. 

Mr William Nicholson was appointed Auditor of this 
company, to take effect Jan. 1. 

The company leases and works the Syracuse, Geneva & 
Corning, the Corning, Cowanesque & Antrim and the Jersey 
Shore, Pine Creek & Buffalo roads, 


Georgia Pacific.—At the annual meeting in Birmingham, 
Ala., Dec, 16, the following were chosen: John B. Gordon, 
President; John W. Johnston, Vice-President; T. M. Logan, 
W. P. Clyde, A. C. Haskell, R. H. Temple, B. Peyton, L. D. 
Aylett and E. M. Tutwiler, directors. A. B. Johnston was 
elected Secretary and Auditor; R. H. Temple, Chief Engi- 
neer; W. R. Trigg, Treasurer; H. C. Ansley, Assistant 
Treasurer; J. Y. Sage, Superintendent First Division; 8. 
H. Hurcell, Superintendent Third Division. 


Hartford & Connecticut Western.—The board has elected 
Ww. L. Gilbert President; C. T. Hillyer, Vice-President; E. 
R. Beardsley, Secretary and Treasurer: J. F. Jones, Super- 
intendent and General Freight Agent. 


Illinois & St. Louis.—Mr. Thomas McKissock has been 
appointed General Manager. He served formerly on the 
Tron Mountain and the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern 
roads. 


Little Falls, Dolgeville & Piseco Lake.—At a recent meet- 
ing the following officers were elected: President, George 
A. Hardin; First Vice-President, Zenas C. Priest : Second 
Vice-President, S. M. Richmond; Secretary, Watts T. 
Loomis :§Treasurer, Rodney 8. Whitman. 


Littleton & Franconia.—The officers of this new com- 
pany are: President, Cyrus Eastman, Littleton, N. H.; 
Clerk, E. C. Stevens; Treasurer, Henry L. Tilton. 


Louisville & Nashville.—Mr. Milton H. Smith is appointed 
General Manager of all lines operated by this company, vice 
Mr. F. de Funiak, resigned. 

Mr. F. W. Vaughan is appointed Consulting Engineer of 
this company, office corner of Main and Second streets, 
Louisville. 


Marietta & Cincinnati.—Mr. J. H. Stewart, Receiver 
and formerly General Superintendent, has been appointed 
General Manager for the purchasers of the road. 





Michigan Central.—The following appointments have 

— — by General Manager H. B. Ledyard, taking effect 
an. 1: 

E. C. Brown, General Superintendent of the line west of 
Detroit River. Office, Detroit, Mich. 

W. P. Taylor, General Superintendent of the line east of 
Detroit River, including the Michigan, Midland & Can- 
ada Railroad. Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wm. H. Perry, General Eastern Freight Agent, in charge 
of the local traffic ef the Canada Southern Railway, with 
such other duties as may be assigned tohim by the General 
Freight Agent. Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. H. Hurlburt, Eastern Passenger Agent. 
falo, N. Y. 

L. J. Pelton, Assistant Auditor and Assistant Cashier. 
Office, St. Thomas, Ont. 
ox F. Howland, Assistant to the Purchasing Agent. 

ce, 


St. Thomas, Ont. 

Morgan's Louisiana & Texas.—Mr. J. George Shreven 
has been elected Vice-President and General Traffic 
Manager, with office in New Orleans. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Mr. O. M. Shepard 
is appointed Superintendent of the Air Line Division, from 
New Haven to Willimantic. He was recently with the 
New York & New England. 

, — Central.—The following circular is dated Jan. 
’ 33 : 

‘* Mr. Geo. C. Wilkins has been appointed General Agent 
at Baltimore, and will (in addition to the duties of General 
Superintendent of the Baltimore & Potomac Railroad) per- 
form the following duties : 

‘* He shall keep himself in communication with the agents 
of connecting roads, to enable him to secure all necessary 
information as to the probable demands for transportation, 
and shall report such information to the proper officer, with 
such suggestions as he may think will promote the interests 
of the company. He shall also keep himself advised upon 
commercial! and other questi ns affecting the interests of the 
company at that point, and report to the proper officer 
thereon. He shall have the general supervision of the 
freight and : assenger stations at Baltimore, and shall see 
that the business thereat is properly and systematicaliy 
managed, that the agents in direct charge keep their books 
and accounts in the manner prescribed by the regulations of 
the company, and that their bills are promptly made out 
and collected. He shall attend to such other duties as the 
President, Vice-President or General Manager may from 
time to time assign to him,” 

Mr. Wilkins’ authority as General Agent also extends 
over the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, the Balti 
more & Potomac and the Union railroads, 


Office, Buf- 


Northern Pacific.—The following circular is dated Dec. 1: 

“Mr. W. T. Small is appointed Assistant to the Superin- 
tendent of Motive Power, Machinery and Rolling Stock, 
and as such will act with the title of ‘Assistant Superintend- 
ent Machinery,’ Western Divisions. Mr. Small will, in the 
absence of the Superintendent of Motive Power, Machinery 
and Rolling Stock, have control of all matters in Machinery 
Department, as above. 

‘Ia addition to authority conferred by above circular, 
Mr. W. T. Small will, with the same title and autboritv, 
act for the Construction Department, Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co., on all lines under construction, Western 
Division.” 

San Pete Valley.—Mr. F. C. Hand has been appointed 
Superintendent in place of F. S. Cahill, resigned. Office at 
Wales, Utah. 

Sauk Centre Southern.—The officers are: President, J. 
V. Brower; Vice-President, Alexander Moore; Secretary, 
Henry Keiler; Treasurer, G. M. Bennett; Chief Engineer, 
W. R. Gillis. Office in Sauk Centre, Minn. 

Terre Haute & Indianapolis.—At the annual meeting in 
Terre Haute, Ind., Jan. 1, the following directors were 
elected: William R. McKeen, Alexander McGregor, Jose- 
phus Collett, D. W. Minshall, Henry Ross, J. C. Crawford 
and George E. Farrington. The new board met and elected 
the following officers: President, W. R. McKeen; Secretary, 
George E. Farrington: Treasurer, J. W. Cruft. 


Texas & St. Louis.—Mr. Geo. W. Ristine has been ap- 
pointed General Manager of this company, with office at St. 
Louis. To take effect Jan. 1, 18:3. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—At a meeting held in 
Boston, Dec. 30, the board elected John Felt Osgood and 
E. B. Phillips directors in place of W. D. Forbes and George 
Ripley, resigned. The board then elected E. B. Phillips 
President. 

Virainia Midland.—At the annual meeting in Alexandria 
Va., Dec. 21, the following were chosen : President, John, 
S. Barbour: directors, T. M. Logan, John McAnerney, John 
E. Hurst, W. H. Payne. W. Bayard Brown, Wm. 8. Young, 
Robert Garrett, Lewis N. Hopkins, Robert T. Baldwin, Geo. 
Parsons, C. J. Osborne, John T. Lovell, Samuel Spencer, 
Jas. Sloan, Jr., Wm. F. Frick, John R. Bland. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—Mr. J. C. Gault, Second 
Vice-President, has issued the following circular: ‘‘Mr. A. 
C. Bird having resigned his position as General Freight 
Agent of this company, to take effect Jan. 1, 1883, Mr. M. 
Knight has been promoted to fill the vacancy, and will 
assume the duties of the position on that date. Mr. C. L. 
Wellington has been promoted to the position of First 
Assistant General Freight Agent and Mr. E. S. Macken has 
been appointed Second Assistant General Freight Agent.’’ 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. E. A. Lister has resigned his position as Superin- 
tendent of the Camden & Atlantic Railroad to accept a 
similar position in Mexico. 


—Mr.W. H. Coffin, Land Commissioner of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco road, died Dec. 25, at the residence of his 
daughter in Bluffdale, Ill., after a long illness. 


—Mr. John Waddle died last week in Chillicothe, O. He 
was formerly Chief Engineer of the Marietta & Cincinnati, 
had been for many years a director and lately President of 
the company. 














—It is reported that Mr. Charles J. Brydges, formerly of 
the Great Western and the Grand Trunk, has been offered 
the position of General Manager of the Canadian Pacific. 
Should he accept, it is said that Mr. W. C. Van Horne will 
remain with the company in charge of all new construc- 
tion. 


—Mr. W. R. Morley, Chief Engineer of the Mexican 
Central Railway, is reported by a telegram from Chihuahua, 
Mexico, to have been accidentally shot and killed at Santa 
Rosalia, Mexico, on Jan. 8. Mr. Morley was a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, and has been en- 
gaged on roads west of the Mississippi during most of his 
professional life.. He became well known as Engineer of the 
Leadville Branch of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road during what was known as the “‘ Cafion war.” He had, 
previous to his appointment on the Mexican Central, just 
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completed the Sonora Railroad. He bad given special at- 
tention to the subject of compensating for curves on grades, 
and used his system in the location of the Sonora road 
it is said with great success in eliminating friction on such 
curves. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Year ending Dec. 31: 





1882. 181. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Atch , Top. & S. F.$14,865,354 $12.534,509 [. $2,288,845 18.1 
Net earnings..... 6,166,594 4,546,682 I. 1,619,912 35.6 

Chi., Bur. & Quincey 21,200,000 21,324,150 D. 124,150 0.6 
Net earnings..... 10,057,000 10,257,635 D. 200,635 1.9 

Denver & R G..... 6,349,858 5,980, I. 369,370 6.2 

Mobile & Ohio.. .. 2,183,778 2,403,219 D. 219,441 9.1 
Eleven months ending Nov. 30: 

PIT a O.. GERD —occccccscns” §=— > aeauesngons be 
Net earnings..... Se re eee ee eee th 

Norfolk & Western. 2,204,982 $2,061,590 I. $143,392 69 
Net earnings... . 1,005,981 1,008,867 D. 2'886 0.3 

Wabash, St.L. & P. 15,406,405 13,173,132 I. 2,233,273 17.0 
Net earnings..... 4.785,190 3,471,017 I. 1,834,173 37.9 
Month of October: 

N.Y., Lake E. & W. $1,819,610 $1,814,866 I. $4,144 0.2 
Net earnings .... 643,329 625,679 I. 17,650 2.8 
Month of November: 

Norfolk & Westerr. $261,235 $228,995 I. $32,240 14.0 
Net earnings..... 128,360 120,734 I. 7,626 63 
Month of December: 

Denver & R. G. ... $443,000 $626,728 D. 183,728 29.3 

Mobile & Ohio..... 307,643 258,811 I. 48,832 18.9 
Third week in December ; 

Ches. & Ohio...... 66,250 $41,832 I. $24,418 58.1 

Chi. & Eastern Ill.. 39,009 36,811 L. 2,198 5.9 

Chi. & Gd. Trunk.. 59.050 33,946 I. 25,104 73.8 

Grain Movement. 


For the week ending Dec. 23 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern 
markets, and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, 
in bushels, for the past nine years : 


Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 
Year. receipts. shipments. receipts 
Lo , BERR reese 2.147.360 799,017 1,464,357 
RR AEE ees 2,093,025 958,855 1,630,724 
ae ae 2,452, 964,795 1,882,838 
|, SSS Aare 1,528,048 1,099,339 3,561,847 
es nine Hace nthe. eaten 048,745 1,149,265 2,569,146 
1879.. 3,885,013 918,954 3.086.259 
eee errr 3,682,228 1,677.592 2.850.614 
WE Ss caanckaichccnavicnste ee 3,515,916 1,795,643 1,922,472 
WUE each taiwan serves eee 4,586,228 1,894,237 2,480,221 


The receipts of the Northwestern markets for the week 
were thus 30 per cent. more than in the corresponding week 
of last year, and larger than in any other corresponding 
week. They were nearly the same as in the week before. 
The shipments of these markets were also larger than in the 
corresponding week of any previous vear, and about the 
same as the week before. Only 9,767 bushels went down 
the Mississippi this week. The Atlantic receipts were 30 per 
cent. more than last year, but smaller than in any other 
year since 1876. 

Of the Northwestern receipts for the week Chicago had 
44.5 per cent., St. Louis 19.3, Milwaukee 12, Peoria 9.2, 
Detroit 6.2, Toledo 5.6, Duluth 1.7, and Cleveland 1.5 per 
cent. Compared with the previous week Chicago loses and 
St. Louis and Peoria gain. Corn is again the leading grain 
received—43 per cent. of the whole. Nearly two-thirds of 
it went to Chicago, one-fifth to St. Louis and one-eleventh 
to Peoria. The flour receipts, however, not considered here, 
together with the wheat, exceed the corn receipts still, and 
three-fourths of these are at Chicago and Milwaukee. In no 
previous year have the corn receipts been so large at this 
season. Though there has been a great increase of the corn 
“in sight” (in store at the several markets) within the past 
month, the quantity is still not half as great as at this time 
in 1880 and 1881, which makes it probable that the heavy 
corn movement will continue through Jafiuary at least. 

Of the Atlantic receipts for the week New York had 40.6 
ver cent., Baltimore 21.3, Boston 14.8, Philadelphia 13, 
New Orleans 7.2, Portland 2.6, and Montreal 0.5 per cent. 
The receipts at New York were 21 per cent. less than the 
week before, but at the other places except Baltimore there 
was some increase. With one exception the New York 
receipts were the smallest since April, but this is usually a 
season of small seaboard receipts. 

Of the 1,445,552 bushels of grain exported from these 

orts in this week, 40.4 per cent. went from New York, 
26.3 from Baltimore, 17.5 from New Orleans, 7.9 from 
Philadelphia, 5.1 from Portland, and 2.8 from Boston. Of 
the 224,983 barrels of flour exported 63.7 per cent. went 
from New York, 21.2 from Boston, 10 from Baltimore, 4 
from Philadelphia, 0.8 from New Orleans, and 0.3 from 
Boston. 

Exports from Atlantic ports for the week to Dec. 27, for 
three years have been: 





1880. 1881. 1882. 
ee eer 157,060 66,129 180,368 
Grain, DU.... ...0.c00- cee 2,611,377 1,405,955 1,219,712 
Flour and grain, bu.... 3,318,147 1,703,535 2.031,368 


For the eight weeks ending Dec. 27, exports have been: 














1880. 1881. 1882. 
Flour, bbls............-+- 1,068,846 450.919 1,309,182 
Widths Wiisc occ: cidsesacct 14,962,936 7.609.982 8,959,481 
8 MRR oh 10,987,093 5,390,786 «1.642.447 
Other grain, bu.... .....- 1,258,172 907,106 912.807 
Flour and grain, bu .... 32,018,008 15,935,009 17,406,054 


For the week the total exports were 20 per cent. more 
than last year, but 40 per cent. less than in 1880. For the 
eight weeks the exports were 10 per cent. more than in 
1881, and 46 per cent. lessthanin 1880. The corn exports 
were no less than 70 per cent. less than in 1881, and 85 per 
cent. less than in 1880. Notwithstanding this the corn 
exports were much larger in these eight weeks than for a 
long time before. Indeed, the — hardly began till 
December, as 1,344,607 bushels of the corn exports were in 
the last four weeks, against 2,878,047 bushels. from the 
whole United States (including considerable from lake ports 
to Canada) in the five months previous, and 297,840 bushels 
from these ports in the four weeks previous. 

For the week ending Dec. 30, receipts and shipments at 
Chicago and Milwaukee were. 

———Receipts.-——— 
1882. 88 


-—~—Shipments..- 
1882. 1881 


MN osc 0enccinses 3,370,228 1,202,288 1,630,019 988,263 
Milwaukee.... . .... 643,175 636,054 218,395 295,736 
RE Rent “4,013,403 1,838,342 1,848,414 1,283,999 


The receipts were thus more than twice as great as last 
year, and were, indeed, very large for any year in the win- 
ter. Last winter in January and February, when shipments 
were extraordinarily large from these places, the receipts 
never reached 3,100,000 bushels in any one week, and they 
averaged but 2,325,000 bushels a week in December, 2,421,- 
000 in January, and 1,735,000 in February. 

The shipments were not half as great as the receipts, but 


were nearly one-half more than last year. The receipts and 
shipments of flour for the week were at both places: 


1882. 1881. Increase, P. c. 
nN es «ins viniesece 260,395 185,093 75.302 40.7 
i Rr 243,498 182,478 61,020 33.4 


For the week ending Dec. 30 receipts at four Eastern ports 
have been : 


Bushels: New York. Boston. Phila. Baltimore. Total. 
1882... .... 1,261,704 473,019 330.100 727,898 2,792,721 
DR ek Sees 686,567 302,349 168,400 363 974 1,521,290 
BEBO oc ccnes 1,374,292 565,222 448,300 687,073 3,074,887 
P. c. of total: 
DEG accdancsions 45.2 17.0 11.8 26.0 100.0 
ee 45.1 19.9 11.1 23.9 100.0 
ees 447 18.4 14.6 22.3 100.0 


Philadelphia and Baltimore together received 37.8 per 
cent. of the whole in 1882, against 35 per cent, in 1881 and 
36.9 in 1880. Of the flour receipts for the same week, 66.4 
per cent. came to New York, 24 7 to Boston, 5.1 to Philadel- 
phia, and 3.8:to Baltimore. The flour receipts (812,461 bar- 
rels) were equivalent to 1,406,074 bushels of wheat—nearly 
twice as much as the total wheat receipts. 


Coal Movement. 

Coal tonnages for the week ending Dec. 23 are reported as 
follows : 

1882. 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Anthracite ...../ eee 607,628 594,845 é 12,783 2.1 

Semi-bituminous.... ..105,300 95,153 I. 10147 10.7 

Bituminous, Pa... ..... 71,580 60,783 L. 10,797 =17.7 

| eae 66.433 49,595 s 16,838 33.7 


The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending Dec. 23 was: Coal, 190,483 ; coke, 66,433 ; 
total, 256,916 tons. The total this year to Dec. 23 was 
10,902,606 tons. 

Cumberland shipments for the week ending Dec. 23 were 
41,999 tons. The total this vear to Dec. 23 was 1,471,151 
tons. 

A charter has been granted in Pennsylvania to the 


Clearfield Bituminous Coal Co. The capital stock is 
ylaced at $5,000,000, Among the incorporators are 
Villiam oH. Vanderbilt, G. J. Magee, Cornelius 


Vanderbilt, William A. Wallace, S. R. Peale and 
James Tillinghast. The object of the new corporation is to 
mine and sell coal, iron ore, fire clay and other minerals, 


+ | and to manufacture and sell coke made from bituminous 


coal. The principal office will be at Clearfield, Pa., and the 
business will be transacted in Clearfleld and Centre counties. 
The outlet north and east for the business of the new corpor- 
ation, it is stated, will be through the Susquehanna & South- 
western Railroad, a charter for. which was granted flast 
August, and of which William A. Wallace is President. This 
railroad corporation has a capital of $4,000,000, and its 
lines will pass through Lycoming, Clinton, Centre and Clear- 
tield counties, portions of the state that have never been 
practically developed. The Reading system from New York 
and Philadelphia will give transportation to the east, while 
the Jersey Shore, Pine Creek & Buffalo road will supply an 
outlet to Buffalo and the great lakes. 
Pacific Emigrant Business. 


Ata meeting of the Chicago and St. Louis lines, held in 
Chicago, Dec. 29, at Commissioner W. H. Dixon’s office, the 
following telegram was ordered sent to Mr. T. H. Goodman, 
General Ticket Agent of the Central Pacific: 

‘**TIt being evident to all that the lines west of the Missouri 
River have a larger financial interest in the emigrant busi- 
ness between the San Francisco and the Fastern seaboard 
points than have the lines between the Missouri River and 
Chicago & St. Louis, and it being manifestly unjust that 
such lines should be asked to accept the differences batween 
the arbitraries estabiished on such business east of Chicago 
and St. Louis and that of the Missouri River and the through 
rates proposed for adoption, therefore, Resolved, That we 
notify the lines interested that we will accept no such busi- 
ness, nothing less than the proportion heretofore accepted 
until it can be shown that a less through rate than such pro- 
portions would make is necessary, in which case we will 
accept a pro rata per mile of such through rete ou the pro 
portion accruing between San Francisco and Chicago and St. 
Louis. 1t being understood that such pro rata sha)l not in 
any event increase our proportion beyond that now 
accepted.” 

This telegram was signed by Messrs. F. Chandler, James 
Charlton, E. St. John, W. A. Thrall, P. Lowell, H. C. 
Townsend, A. V. H. Carpenter, and 8. K. Hooper. 

Steamship Passes. 

At a meeting of the Western Trunk Lines Passenger As- 
sociation in Chicago, Dec. 29, there were present: Messrs. 
J. Charlton, F. Chandler, H. C. Townsend, W. H. Tbrall, 
P. Lowell, A. V. H. Carpenter, 8. K. Hooper, and A. H. 
Hanson. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

“* Resolved, That during the year 1883 the lines in this as- 
sociation may give to each ocean steamship company one 
personal, not transferable, annual pass, and that no passes 
or free transportation be granted to any steamship company 
or on account of any steamship company, beyond the one 
above specified.” 





OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atlantic & Pacific.—The extension of the Western Di- 
vision of this road was delayed from Jan. 1 to July 1 of 
this vear, on account of the Cafion Diablo Bridge. This 
structure is ofiron, 541 ft. long and 222 ft. high; it weighs 
837,130 lbs. without the ties and rails, and is supported by 
1,489 cubic yds. of first-class cut stone masonry resting 
upon the solid limestone rock through which the Cafion has 
been formed. : 

Tracklaying was commenced on July 1, and during that 
month there was laid 33.56 miles of main line,0.93 side track, 
0.32 miles of Y and 0.15 miles of freight spur. In August 
there was laid 32.76 miles of main Jine, 0.60 miles of side 
track, 0.10 miles of freight spur, und 0.28 miles of Y-track. In 
September laid 17.40 miles of main live, 2 miles side track. 
In October laid 22.50 miles of main line, 1.21 miles side 
track. In November laid 10.55 miles of main line, 0.30 
miles of side track. In December laid 22 miles of main line 
and 0.90 miles of side track. 

During the year the road has been extended from Cafion 
Diablo to Yampai station, a distance of 138.77 miles. The 
distance from Albuquerque to Yampai is 451.3 miles. 

Since July 1, tracklaying has been delayed somewhat by 
several iron bridges: P_dre,230 ft. long, 90 ft. deep, built by 
the Central Bridge Co., ot Buffalo, N. Y.; two in Jobnson 
Cafion, 330 and 360 ft. long respectively, crossing cafons 
about 80 ft. deep, erected by C. Shaler Smith, and Chino 
Bridge, 600 ft. long, 65 ft. high, built by Rust & Coolidge, of 
Chicago. 

There are no more iron bridges to cross until the Colo- 
rado River is reached, and tracklaying will be continued 
without much delay, reaching that point some time in 
March, when connection will be made with the Mohave 
Branch of the Southern Pacific. 





Augusta & Knoxville.—This company made default 
on the January coupons on its first-mortgage bonds, of 





which about $630,000 are outstanding. A meeting of the 





stockholders has been called to consider some plan for pro- 
viding money to pay the interest. 

The road is in operation from Augusta, Ga., to Green- 
wood, S. C., 70 miles, most of it having been built last year. 
A further extension has been begun. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—A dispatch from Columbus, 0., 
Dec. 30, says: ‘‘ The old fight between the Baltimore & 
Ohio and Pan Handle railways over 33 miles of joint track 
between this city and Newark was renewed to-day by the 
former company making an affidavit that the injunction of 
last August had been violated by the latter road in refusing 
to pay their proportion of salaries, and in interfering with 
the management of the road and trains. The Court issued 
an order returnable Jan. 8 to show cause for the procedure, 
and why they should not be held in contempt.” 

The passenger erecting shop at this company’s works at 
Mount Clare, Baltimore, caught fire on the nigat of Jan. 3, 
and was destroyed, with eight new passenger cars and three 
old ones under repair. The loss is estimated at $40,000, 
The fire was prevented from spreading to the other shops. 


Batesville & Brinkley.—Track on this road is now laid 
from Brinkley, Ark., northward to Colona. 25 miles. and 
trains are running. The extension will not be completed to 
Batesville for some time yet. The road is a reorganization 
and extension of the old Cotton Plant road, buiit from 
Brinkley to Cotton Plant, 11 miles, several years ago. 


Boston & Maine and the Eastern.—The committees 
of the directors of these companies held a conference in 
Boston Jast week in relation to the lease of the Eastern road. 
No result was reached, but another conference is to be held. 


Bridgeton & Saco River.—Track is reported all laid 
on this road, and it will be opened for businessin a few days. 
It is 16 miles long, from Hiram Junction, Me., on the Port- 
land & Ogdensburg road, to Bridgeton. It is of 2 ft. gauge 
and is laid with 30-lb. steel rails. The equipment is similar 
to that built for the Billerica & Bedford road, and now in 
use on the Sandy River road. 


Bufialo Pit tsburgh & Western.—The long pending 
suit ofthe Pennsylvania Transportation Co. to enforce 
against the property of this company a_ judgment obtained 
against the Oil Creek & Allegheny River Co. some years 
ago, has finally been decided in favor of the Buffalo, Pitts- 
= rgh & Western Co., the Court holding it not liable for the 
claim. 


Central, of Georgia.—The annual election of this 
company on Jan. 1 resulted in the election of the ticket 
headed by W. G. Raoul by a majority of 4,211 votes over 
that headed by E. P. Alexander. There were 66,379 votes 
cast, out of a total of 75,000. This is a defeat of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville interest by the friends of the late Presi- 
dent Wadley and his policy. The contest has been a lively 
one, and the result was in doubt until the day of the meet- 
ing. It was generally supposed to depend largely upon the 
way in which the stock owned by the estate of the late 
Moses Taylor was voted. 


Central Vermont.—It is said that very nearly a ma- 
jority of the bonds of the Vermont Central and of the stock 
of the Vermont & Canada has been deposited with the 
American Loan & Trust Co. in Boston, in pursuance of the 
mer of reorganization. The time for depositing stock and 

onds has been extended from Dec. 31 to Jan. 31 by the 
trustees. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The Cannon 
Valley Branch is now completed to the Mississippi at Red 
Wing, Minn., 20 miles eastward from the late terminus at 
Cannon Falls, and 25 miles from the starting point at North- 
field. Regular trains w‘ll be put on this mn Fg 

The branch of the new Chippewa Valley Division from 
Menominie, Wis., to Cedar Falls, 6 miles, is also com- 
pleted and will soon be opened for business. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—The 
Cincinnati Commercial says : ** This company (lessee of the 
Cincinnati Soutbern) bas made another application for the 
release of $200,000 of the bonds deposited to secure better- 
ments. At their meeting on Saturday the Trustees acted 
favorably upon the request, and appointed Mr. W. A. Gunn 
to verify the report of Chief Engineer Bouscaren as to bet- 
terments actually made. This isal] in accordance with the 
terms of the lease as understood by the Trustees of the rail- 
way and of the sinking fund, and the bonds will, undoubt- 
edly, be released. This wiil make $400,000 of the $500,000 
deposit withdrawn, and represents $400,000 or more spent 
- permanent improvements of the road by the present 
essees. 


Danville & New River.—This company has let the 
contract for the extension of the road from Martinsville, 
Va., to Patrick Court House, to A. B. Fortune of Asheville, 
N. C., work to be begun at once. The distance is 32 miles. 
The company is to furnish the rails. 


Galveston, Houston & Henderson.—This company 
has been finally reorganized by the purchasers at the fore- 
closure sale, and an agreement has been made for the lease 

othe road to the International & Great Northern Co, There 

wil be an issue of $2,000,000 new 5 per cent. bonds, to be 
g aranteed by the lessee. The issue is to be used for im- 
provements, but in amount it is sufficient to build an entirely 
ne‘ road, 


Hartford & Harlem.—This is the name of a new com- 
pan organized under the Connccticut general law to build 
a rai road from Hartford, Conn., to the New York line in 
Greer wich, whence a New York organization is to continue 
the line to the Harlem River. The route as laid down is 
generally parallel to the New Haven road, but does not pass 
through New Haven, the intention being to reach that city 
by a spur or by the use of the New Haven & Derby road. 
The incorporator’s names are not those connected with the 
old familiar ** Parallel Road” project, organized yearly to 
be bought off, but are new men. From the fact that the list 
includes one or two of the firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., of 
Boston, it is conjectured that this is a New York & New 
England project. 


Indianapolis & Evansville.—Track on this road is 
now laid from the junction with the Ohio & Mississippi at 
Washington, Ind., southward to Pittsburgh, 16 miles. Reg- 
war trains will be run ina few days. 


Jersey Shore, Pine Creek & Buffalo.—Track on 
this road is now laid for 15 miles northward from Williams- 
port, Pa., and for 25 miles southward from Stokesdale, the 
connection with the Corning, Cowanesque & Antrim road. 
This makes 40 miles of track now laid in all.- 


Lehigh & Eastern.—This old project is revived by the 
organization of a construction company for the purpose of 
building the road. The line as projected is from Tom- 
hicken, Pa., to the Delaware River and up that river to 
Port Jervis, N.Y. Work has been begun on the roada 
number of times, but very little has actually been done. 


Little Rock & Fort Smith.—A dispatch from Little 
Rock, Ark., Dec. 30, says: ‘In 1868 the Arkansas Legisla- 
ture passed an act loaning the state bond to railroad compas 
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nies to the extent of $10,000,000. Bords to various rail- 
roads were issued for nearly #6,C00,000. Subsequently the 
State Supreme Court decided that the act h:u not been 
legally ; assed. Several months ago W. T. Tompkios, a 
holder of bonds issued by the Little Rock & Fort Smith Co. 
filed a bill in the United States Circuit Court at Little Rock 
to compel that company to pay the state bonds and to fore- 
close the state lien on the railroad. The company filed a 
demurrer. The Circuit Court, in an opinion written by 
Judge Caldwell, of the United States District Court, and 
concurred in by Judge McCrary, of the United Staves Cir- 
vuit Court, has overruled the demurrer, bolding that the 
lien in favor of the state to secure the payment of the state 
bonds loaned to the original company is paramount to the 
lien created by the subsequent mortgage, under which the 
defendant claims, and that tbe holders of the state bonds are 
entitied to be subrogated tothe lien of the state to secure 
their payment. The Court further holds that the decision 
of the eee Court of the state that state bonds are not 
binding obligations of the state, in nowise affects the rights 
of the bondhould+rs against the company, or the validity of 
the statutory lien to secure their payment. The bonds_af- 
fected by this decision represent nearly one-half of the dis- 
puted debt of the state.” 


Manhattan.—At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee held Dee. 30, 1882, the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

‘* Whereas, Since the publication of the notice by this 
company of the payment on Jn. 2, 1883, of interest on the 
bonds of the Metropolitan Elevated Railway Co., and of a 
dividend on the first and second preferred stocks of the 
Manhattan Railway Co., an action wa; lust evening com- 
menced against this company and the New York Elevated 
Railroad Co, by the Metropolitan Elevated Co. and its Pres- 
ident, Mr. Sylvester H. Kneeland, charging among other 
things that the lease of May 20, 1879, was invalid and that 
this company never had, and has not now, a legal existence, 
and an injunction has been issued therein against the pay- 
ment of such dividends; and 

‘* Whereas, Under the said lease this company has paid to 
and for the Metropolitan Elevated Co, several bnndred thou- 
sand dollars in exce+s of the earnings which it has received 
from the railways of that company (the excess being paid 
out of the earnings of the New York E evated Railroad Co ) 
and leaving a large balance due to this company from the 
Metropolitan Elevated Railway Co. if the said lease were 
held invalid; therefore, 

‘Resolved, That until the validity of the said lease is de- 
termined this company will pay no rental to the Metropoli- 
tan Elevated Railway Co., nor any interest on the vent of 
the said Metropolitan E!evated Railway Co. 

** Resolved, further, That the couusel of this company be 
requested to take immedlate steps for the judicial determi- 
tion of the said questions at the earliest possible moment.” 

Notwithstanding this notice the Manhattan Co. paid the 
January coupous on Metropolitan bonds. It is said that the 
payment was made by advice of the Court. 


Marietta & Cincinnati.—It is stated that the new 
company to be orgunized by the purchasers at the foreclos- 
ure sale will be called the Ciucinnati, Washington & Balti- 
— The new company will be orgamized as soon as possi- 

le. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—This company 
has resumed the publication ofits earnings monthly. The 
statement for October, the first month of the fiscal year, is 
as follows: 


1882. 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
| Eee rere $1,819 010 $1,814,866 I. $4,144 0.2 
Expenses.............- 1,175,681 1,189,188 D. 13,407 66 








Net earnings $645,329 $625,678 I. $17,651 2.8 

The United States Circuit Court in New York has given 
an opinion;zin the suit of T. Nichols and others againost this com- 
pany. The action 1s brought with a view of determining the 
net protits of the year 1880, so that the dividends, which are 
claimed to be due tothe holderstof preferred stock, be paid. The 
Court orders ad cree to be entered according to the pray er of 
the orators in tue bill of compiaint, which is that “the holders 
of said preferred stock are entitled to dividends at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum in every year that the net profits 
of the-year, as declared by the board of directors of said 
company, are sufficient to pay the same, or so far as the 
said net profits, as so declared, will suttice therefor, and 
that the net profits of said year, ending Dec. 30, 1880, may 
be ascertained, and the dividends due to tbe holders of said 
preferred stock, in respect thereof, directed to be paid.” 

The case is not likely to be finally decided for some time 
to come, as an appeal will probably be taken. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Surveys and 
plans have been completed for the two additional tracks be- 
tween Stamferd and the junction of the Harlem River 
Branch at New Rochelle. The new line will avoid many of 
the curves iu the present road, and the max:mum grade will 
be 30 ft. tothe mile, that of the old line being 50 ft. [t is 
said that work on the new tracks, which will practically be 
a second road generally parallel to the old one, will be beguu 
as soon as the right of way is all acquired. While this work 
is in progress surveys will be made for the additional tracks 
from New Haven to Stamford. 

It is said also that work will be begun this year on a second 
poe for the Shore Line Division from New Haven to New 

ondon. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—The result of the 
poll on the resolution offered at the meeting in London last 
week shows $17,500,000 first-mortgage bonds in favor of 
the voting trustees, against $3,800,000 for Lord Berry’s 
committee. The vote of the second and third-mortgage 
bonds was about in the same proportion, showing over four- 

fifths in favor of the present trustees. 


Norfolk & Western.—This company’s statement for 
November and the eleven months ending Nov. 30 is as fol- 
lows: 





November. Eleven months. 

TI, ciludem a Renda odthinsccviesacadeve $261,235 $2,214,982 
RR ES EE A 132,875 1,199,001 
OR CON isch ido ca ceded $128,360 $1,005,981 
Expenses include estimated proportion of yearly taxes* 


For the eleven months there was an increase of $143,392, or 
6.9 per cent., in earnings; an increase of $146,278, or 13.9 
per cent., in expenses, and a decrease of $2,86, or 2.8 per 
cent., in net earnings. 


Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain.—A despatch from 
Portsmouth, N. H., Dec. 31, says: ‘Iu the suits pending in 
the Circuit Court of the United States in this district, be- 
tween the Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain Railroad, the 
Northern Railroad in New Hampshire and the Nashua & 
Lowell Railroad, Mr. H. B. Wilbur, who, with C. S. Mellen, 
was by agreement of parties selected to state accounts of 
tonnage of freight brought by the steamboats of the North- 
ern mary avg Company to the line between Ogdens- 
burg and ton, via Concord, has filed bis report. It shows 
that the total tonnage brought by the steamers to the line 
from March 1, 1871, to the close of business for the year 
1874, was 557,584,843 lbs. The gross receipts therefor were 


$1.146,.849.42; of this the Boston & Lowell received $10,- 
659.66; the Nashua & Lowell $4,789.12; the Northern Rail- 
road, $53,125.97. The freight carried from these roads was 
170,740,154 Ibs., for which was received $284.064.09. Of 
this the Boston & Lowell received $12,143.99; the Nashua 
& Lowell, $5,455.99, and the No: then Railroad, $12,980.91. 
These accounts were agreed by the respective counsel to be 
prepared and filed in Court, and pending the examination 
of the sources of information from which have been derived 
these figures, the taking of testimony in the cases has been 
suspended, as well of course as all legal questions which may 
arise In the controversy.” 


Pemigewasset Valley.—Track is now laid from the 
Boston, Concord & Montreal, at Plymouth, N. H., north- 
wari 18 miles. Aout two miles remain to complete the 
road to. North Woodstock, but this section will take some 
time, as a long roc':-cutting is to! e finished. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The Receiver’s statement 
for November and the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, is as fol- 
lows : 











- November.- ~ Year. 

Gross. Net. Net 
J Ut | eee $2.256,749 $1,104,564 $9.859,065 
Coal & IronCo......3...... 1,657,792 303,121 1,200,174 
BNNs ince eons see $3,914,541 $1,407,685 $11.059,229 


Net earnings, 1881: 
Railroad Co.......... 


$9,141,946 
Coal & Iron Co 


1,199,445 


$1,215,447 $10,341,391 

The total net increase for the month is $162,238, or 13.1 
per cent.; for the year, $717,848, or 6.9 per cent. 

A dispatch from Philade!phia, Jan, 3, says: ‘‘ President 
Gowen, when asked as to the truth of the rumur that he was 
negotiating for the sale off$5,000,000 of general mortgage 
bouds, said that he would say nothing on the subject before 
the publication of his plans for the relief of the company. 
It was learned, however, from a leading financier of this 
city. who took a part of the bonds himself. that the sale had 
been consummated. The Reading general mortgage pro- 
vides for fou r classes of bonds, comprising among others 
+5.C00.000 of 7 per cents which have never been issued. It 
is these 7s whose sale has just been effected. They were 
sold for cash at par. The gentleman referred to, who has 
very intimate relations with Mr. Gowen, when asked how 
it could benefit the company to float this amount of bonds 
bearing such a high rate of interest, said that it would en- 
ible the company to finish paying off its floating Cebt, re- 
deem the Receivers’ certificates, and discharge the receiver- 
ship, and that the 7 per cent. bonds could be called in and 
paid off at the pleasure off the company. It is known to be 
Mr. Gowen’s opinion that any or all of the general mortgage 
bonds can be call d for the sinking fund of that loan, but 
many good lawyers do not agree with him on that point. 

* The same gentleman said that the proposition to retire 
the junior securities of the company and to issue 5 per cent. 
consols in their place bad been abandoned so faras the con- 
vertible debenture 7s amounting to $10,422,900 were con- 
cerned, because the holders of the 7s decline to make the ex- 
thange. But they have agreed to take 6 per cent. consols 
for three years interest on their 7s. Thatis, they will sur- 
render one year’s coupons due and two years to become due 
for the same amount of 5 per cept. consuls. This will add 
$2,188,788 to the bonded debt of the company, and while 1t 
relieves the company of the payment of that much in in- 
terest during the next two years, it is a compounding 
interest and laying up burdens that will have to be met 
some time. In the meantime, the whole amount of convert- 
ible 7s outstanding is not reduced at all.” 


eciviadlommacearees $1,017,265 
228,182 





Rochester & Pittsburgh.—The following notice has 
been issued to holders of income bonds: 

‘“*The board of directors have decided that a sufficient 
number in amount of the income bondholders of the com- 
pany have assented to the proposition to accept consol dated 
first mortgage bonds in exchange for their income bonds to 
justify them in authoriziug the exchangeon the proposed 
verms, Viz: 

‘*The income bonds will be accepted at 50 per cent. of 
their face value in payment tor the consolidated first-mort- 
gage bonds at par. The holders of the income bonds who 
assent in writing to the exchange before Feb. 1, 1883, will 
receive the consolidated bonds at par flat—that is, with in- 
terest from Dec. 1, 1882. The holders of the income bonds 
who delay their assent until after Feb. 1, 1883, will 
be obliged "to pay the accrued interest on the consoli- 
dated bonds from Dec. 1, 1882, in order to avail themsel ves 
of the privilege of making the exchange. 

** The consolidated first-mortgage bonds will be ready to 
deliver in exchange for the income bonds Feb. 1 next, 
and it will facilitate matters if the holders of the income 
bonds will send in their assent as promptly as possible.” 


St. Louis, Fort Scott & Wichita.—This road is now 
completed to Eldorado, Kan., 34 miles westward from the 
late terminus at Eureka, and 134 miles from Fort Scott. 
The first train reached Eldorado on Dec. 31, and regular 
trains will soon be put on. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—The Doni- 
ohan Branch is now all graded from the main line at 
Neeleyville, Mo.. to Doniphan, 19 miles, and track is laid to 
the Little Black River, 7 miles. The bridge over the river 
is nearly complet: «d 

The White River Branch is now graded from Kerrigan, 
Ark., to Batesville on White River, 26 miles, and nearly all 
the bridges are finished. Track is laid for 12 miles from 
Kerrigan. 

Surveys are being made for another branch from Hope, 
Ark., to Magnolia in Columbia County, a distance of 36 
miles. 


Securities on the New York Stock Exchange.— 
The following securities have been put on the lists at the 
New York Stock Exchange: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, $540,000 additional Chi- 
cago & Pacific Western Division 5 per cent. bonds. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, $420,000 additional first- 
mortgage bonds, issued on new road. 

Northern Pacific, $3,240,000 additional first-mortgage 
and land grant bonds of 1921. 


Sparta & Cincinnati.—This company has been or- 
ganized to build a railroad from Sparta, Tenn., the ter- 
minus of a branch of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, eastward about 50 miles to a connection with the 
Cincinnati Southern near Rockwood. 


Texas & St. Louis.—Track is now all laid from Bird’s 
Point, Mo., to the White River in Arkansas, 216 miles, and 
the bridge over the river is completed. There now remains 
only the gap of 45 miles between the White and Arkansas 
rivers on which track is still to be laid. 


Virginia Midland.—Of the recent election of directors, 
the Baltimore Sun says: ‘‘ The formation of this board has 
been the result of an understanding between the interests 
represented, which are working harmoniously to produce 
the best results of the * * * It was stated in 





property. 
the Alexandria Gazette a a that it was understood that, 


in consequence of the failure of the Richmond & West Point 
Terminal Co. to pay a remainder of $600,000 still due the 
Baltimore parties who sold the road, the latter propose to 
resume the proprietorship of the stock sold to that company. 
It is understood that at the time of the sale Mr. Jobn W. 
Garrett, who had large private holding in the road, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and other Baltimore parties, held on to 
the stock, by agreement, until the whole purct ase money 
should be paid. About $4,000,000 has been puid, but the 
payment of the remaining $600,000 has been extended 
several times.” 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—The following state- 
ment is published for the eleven months ending Nov. 30: 





1882. 1881. Increase. P.c. 

ONE, ackendscusod $15.406,405 $13,174,132 $2,z.4.273 17.0 
Expenses.............. 10,621,214 9,702,115 919 0V9 389.5 
Net earnings........ 6 


$4,785,191 $3,471,017 $1,314,174 37.6 
Per cent. of expenses. 68.94 73 65 ~- 
No statement is made of the amount of fixed charges, 
which must be considerably greater tbis year than in 1881. 


Western Union Telegraph.—Judge Arnoux, in Su- 
perior Court, Chambers, granted an injunction to restrain 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. from paying a div- 
idend on $15,526,590 of the capital stock issued to its 
stockholders in the early part of 1881 under the agreement 
between it and the American Union and Atlantic & Pacific 
telegraph companies. The Times report of the case has the 
following: ‘*The injunction was obtained by William S. 
Williams, a stockholder of the Western Union. The motion 
for it was heard by Judge Arnoux on Tuesday last. On the 
same day checks of the Western Union, issued to its stock- 
holders on Saturday last in payment of their dividends, 
were cashed. The dividend of 14% per cent. upon its capital 
stock was declared on Dec. 18, payable on Jan. 15, 1883. 
On Dec. 14 Mr. Williams began his suit by which be sought 
to prevent the payment of dividends upon the Western 
Union’s new stock, representing $38,000,000, and to compel 
the holders of the stock to repay dividends they had re- 
ceived. Four days later notice of the motion for a tampo- 
rary injunction was given, and immediately afterward the 
preparation of the checks for its stockholders’ dividends was 
begun by the Western Union, the purpose of the issuance of 
the checks evidently being to evade the immediate effect of 
an injunction. 

“In beginning hisopinion in the case, Judge Arnoux recites 
the above facts, and then says: ‘The Court is not advised 
and cannot judicially take knowledge that this proceeding 
is in any wise different from the ordinary course pursued 
by this company in anticipating its dividends when it has 
the money in itstrexsury to make such payments. And the 
Court would be loth to believe that a board « f direction em- 
bracing gentlemen of high churacter would set an exan pe 
of evasion of the mandates of the courts. If it should, huow- 
ever, hereafter be proved that this action has been unusual, 
and has been induced by fear of the decision of the Court on 
this motion, these gentlemen may find that they have as- 
sumed a responsibility greater than they now contemplate. 
The Court in deciding this motion will proceed upon the 
assumption that the board of directors of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company have acted in a lawful and law-abiding 
spirit, and will determine this question submitted to it upon 
the facts and the law applicable thereto.’ After referring 
to the term: of the agreement between the Western Union, 
American Union and Atlantic & Pacific telegraph compa- 
nies, and to the distribution of $15,526,590 of new Western 
Union stock to its stockholders in accordance with that 
agreement, Judge Arnoux says: ‘This stock has been held 
by this Court to have been illegally issued, leaving the ques- 
tion of its legal creation to be hereafter decided, for, 
whether this is legal stock illegally issued, or void stock, has 
not been decided. While this decision stands it must be 
assumed to be the law, There is no,presumption that it will be 
reversed, and upon this basis this decision must proceel. 

* * The motion for an injunction against the payanent 
of any dividend upon the $15,526,590 of the capital stock, 
being so much of the shares thereof as was distributed in 
the stock dividend in question, is granted, and in other re- 
spects the motion is denied.’ 

“Judge Arnoux also granted a motion to renew the in- 
junction order in the suit of Rufus Hatch against the West- 
ern Union and others, so far as its provisions are applicable 
to the present state of the suit, which is similar to the 
original Williams action. The injunction order restrained 
the issuance by the Western Union of stock to represent its 
increased capital, and also the payment of dividends upon 
such stock. As renewed, it simply restrains the payment of 
dividends upon the $15,526,590 of stock illegally issued. 
Judge Arnoux’s reason for putting it into force again is that 
thereversal by the Superior Court, General Term, of Judge 
Truax’s decision, dismissing the Williams and Hatch suits, 

uts those suits into the condition in which they were be- 
ore their trial at Special Term. The only effect produced 
by the trial and the decision following it was to give the de- 
fendavts an opportunity to do acts which the injunction 
bad forbidden them to do. Those acts having been done, 
the injunction order could not be reviewed in its entirety, 
but only with respect of its provision that remained ex- 
ecutory in accordance with the decision of the General 
Term—the provision restraining the payment of dividends 
upon the stock issued as a stock dividend in 1881.” 

The above injunction order was modified. The order of 
Judge Arnoux on Wednesday granted the application of the 
plaintiff only as to some $15,000,000 of.the stock, the divi- 
dends on which would amount to about $200,U00, and the 
World reports that counsel for the company pioposed that 
the company should give a bond for the amount to cover 
any unwitting disobedience to the order of the Court, its 
stock being so intermingled by transfers and retransfers 
that it is almost impossible to separate or distinguish be- 
tween the $15,000,000 enjoined and the remainder. Jucge 
Arnoux took this proposition under advisement, and when 
the counsel came before him he said: ‘I have taken this 
matter into very earnest consideration and I have determined 
onthis: That I will so far modify the order as to allow 
payments to be made so far as there is any possibility of 
distinguishing between the different portions of the stock, 
and, in addition, allow the defendant to give a bord for the 
early repr yment of moneys to the treasury of the company 
in case the judgment of the General Term sbould be affirmed. 
And I want to give the counsel the reason for this determi- 
nation. I do not propose it to be paid in the sbape of an in- 
demnity to the plaintiff, for I think he has an absolute right 
to demand that the funds of the company shall not be di- 
verted, and if, therefore, the Court of Appeals should say 
that the decision of the General Term should stand. any 
money paid out improperly should be returned to the treas- 
ury of the corporation: and if it isso returned, then the 
plaintiff is not in any way in jured.’” 


West Jersey.—Thbis company’s gross earning for Novem- 
ber were $68,856 ; expenses, $54,234 ; net earning, $14,622. 
This includes receipts of $4,481, and expenses, $6,564 for the 
West Jersey & Atlantic Railroad. The net surplus of the 
West Jersey Railroad and branches over all obligations for 
the eleven months of 1882 was $191,584, being an increase, 
as com with the corresponding period of last year, of 





$29,886, or 18.4 per cent. 





